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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


An orientation course for high-school Freshmen.—From Rollin H. 
Simonds, teacher in the Maine Township High School (serving Park 
Ridge and Des Plaines, Illinois), has come the description of a new 
course that he developed for high-school Freshmen. The course is 
required, carries minor credit, and extends through three one-hour 
periods each week. The aim of the course, as planned, was to enable 
the pupils to enjoy fully the period of their lives in which they are 
living, and, to this end, the course was to afford educational, voca- 
tional, and social guidance. A general program for the year was 
worked out but it was kept flexible so that it could be adapted to 
problems and interests of the pupils as they appeared. 

In the portion of the course concerned with educational guidance, 
the following were emphasized: study of the Maine Handbook; study 
of the educational system and its history; consideration of how to 
study ; talks by club officers, team captains, and faculty sponsors, ex- 
_ plaining opportunities in the extra-curriculum; consideration of the 
requirements and purposes of various courses in the school; admin- 
istration of tests in music and art and consideration of opportunities 
in these fields; examination of college catalogues to consider require- 
ments for admission; and the planning of programs for the next three 
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school years on the basis of information obtained in this section of the 
course. In these plans the selection of courses for the Sophomore 
year was regarded as definite registration, but the remainder of the 
program planned was provisional. 

The portion of the course concerned with vocational guidance in- 
volved the taking of a vocational-interest test and consideration of 
the results, a brief survey of the major fields of work (each pupil 
making a notebook from his study of a variety of textbooks and 
materials in pamphlet form), presentations by a few outside speakers 
on their special fields of work, and the viewing of a few vocational 
movies. 

The section on social guidance dealt with problems of manners and 
etiquette, provided experience in practical problems, made efforts 
to widen the pupils’ social horizons, encouraged general reading of 
nonfiction books, and considered problems of safety. 

Mr. Simonds’ report includes a summary of unsolicited comments 
of faculty members on the results of the course. They stated that 
pupils seemed to have a greater desire than they had previously 
shown to know just what is in a course before electing it and a 
greater concern over what they were to get out of it. Some things, 
such as planning programs, learning the rules of the school, and in- 
vestigating vocational opportunities, were being more effectively 
done because there was systematized opportunity for doing them. 
At the end of the course the pupils made comments which were gen- 
erally favorable, but their opinions as to what part of the course was 
of greatest or least value were often diametrically opposed. 

A high school with a corrective-speech clinic.—According to P. D. 
Pointer, principal of Central Junior-Senior High School in South 
Bend, Indiana, his institution maintains a corrective-speech clinic, 
the only one in the city and one of very few in the state. The new 
department was installed only recently but has already shown prog- 
ress. The present enrolment is twenty-one, with many others on the 
waiting list. Among enrollees are found such defects as stuttering, 
lisping, foreign accent, deafness, oral inactivity, cleft palate, and 
sound substitutions. It is Principal Pointer’s contention that most 
speech defectives are cripples, without misshapen bodies, to be sure, 
but often with more serious handicaps. The primary aims of the 
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clinic are to instil a new feeling of self-confidence and to restore nor- 
mal speech to as many as possible. In attaining these aims, the de- 
partment hopes to aid the speech defectives in adjusting themselves 
socially and industrially, as well as educationally. 

The work of the department involves administering diagnostic 
speech tests and preparing complete case histories of all enrollees; ad- 
ministering training that includes improvement of personality ad- 
justment through mental hygiene and personal conferences; admin- 
istering speech therapy through stimulation and phonetic tech- 
niques and allied therapeutic measures. Dictaphone records are 
made of pupils’ speech at the beginning and again at the close of the 
semester in order that progress may be noted. 

Unique provisions of vocational training in an evening high school.— 
In the Trade Extension Evening High School of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, of which J. E. Hollingsworth is principal, several unique pro- 
visions in the way of vocational preparation are provided, at least 
two of which are deserving of special mention. 

As reported by Principal Hollingsworth, the school has one inno- 
vation which provides training for men who have been engaged in 
the work of marine cooks or stewards or who are employed ashore 
and wish to secure employment in such occupations. The work in 

‘ the school is on a vocational-extension basis. The enrollees live on a 
training ship which they operate on a co-operative basis, and the 
school district pays the cost of instruction. When the men have ob- 
tained satisfactory skills, they are dispatched to ships at sea through 
the Union Hiring Hall in accordance with the working agreement be- 
tween the unions and the steamship companies. To date, the school 
has been able to assist sixty-four persons into new or better jobs. 

The other innovation is similar in type but points toward auto- 
mobile-factory employment. In this arrangement the school has 
made a specialty of taking persons from relief rolls who had previous- 
ly been employed in factory or automobile-maintenance trades. Dur- 
ing the ten months of operating the program last year, about 120 per- 
sons were placed in new or better positions. 

A high-school stylebook.—In the Lincoln High School of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the department of English faced a problem common to depart- 
ments in which different textbooks with different rules for punctua- 
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tion are used and advocated. In this school the head of the depart- 
ment, Miss Blanche G. Cole, appointed a committee to prepare a 
style sheet for the school. Members of the committee consulted sev- 
eral leading manuals of style to obtain a consensus on best practice, 
and the outcome is a booklet of twelve small pages, giving rules for 
use of capitals, period, comma, colon, semicolon, apostrophe, ques- 
tion mark, quotation mark, underlining, exclamation mark, abbrevia- 
tions, hyphen, and figures. The stylebook includes also forms for 
friendly and business letters. Such a stylebook should aid pupils in 
the school to master these mechanics of writing. 

A program of instruction in highway safety—lMany high schools 
now have programs of instruction in highway safety, but the pro- 
gram in Grover Cleveland High School of New York City is suffi- 
ciently distinctive to justify our quoting from a description of it. 
The description is by John F. McNulty, chairman of the department 
of health education in the school, and was published in a recent issue 
of High Points. 

Grover Cleveland High School is situated in Ridgewood, Queens. It is a 
modern city high school, less than six years in existence, is coeducational, and 
has a student body of approximately four thousand pupils in the main building 
and eleven hundred pupils in three annexes. The main building is organized on 
a single-session program with an eight-period school day. Each pupil takes 
health education five periods weekly. 

A program of highway safety has been organized in this school that includes 
five main divisions. These are as follows: 

First, particular stress is placed upon the development of safety skills and 
attitudes in the physical-education program. There are numerous skills that a 
pedestrian or driver must possess in order to avoid accidents. The pedestrian in 
New York City needs to be alert, strong, and able to jump quickly out of danger 
in an emergency. We emphasize the acquisition of these skills in our gymnasium 
teaching. We motivate many exercises by leading the pupils to imagine that 
they are caught in dangerous situations that are often faced by pedestrians. 

Physical-education activities, especially athletics, are utilized for developing 
skills and attitudes that are absolutely essential to a good driver. A good basket- 
ball player, as well as a good driver, has to be able to stop short in an emergency; 
he has to see what is immediately in front of him and at the same time to observe 
what is happening some distance ahead; he needs strength of grip; he has to in- 
hibit his impulse to jump the signal; he requires skill in judging the speed of 
moving objects and in making instantaneous decisions; and, above all, he must 
bea good sport. All of our teachers try to tie up their teaching of athletic skills in 
some way to highway safety. 
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The second division of our program has to do with the development of knowl- 
edge and skills in first-aid procedures. In our hygiene course of study, in the 
second year we devote five lessons to those phases of first aid that are important 
in cases of injuries usually sustained in motor accidents. The topics of these les- 
sons are “Types of Bandages and Their Uses,” “Methods of Treating Wounds,” 
“Treating Bone and Allied Injuries,” “Treating General Systemic Injuries,” 
and “Caring for Common Outdoor Accidents.” First-aid manuals have been 
prepared, mimeographed, and given to the pupils to keep as permanent refer- 
ence books. 

The third phase of our program deals with the conscious effort to develop 
favorable emotions. We point out the benefits of calmness and leisurely locomo- 
tion, and the dangers of hurry and rush. We inform the pupils of the number of 
crippled children there are in the building and the possible results to them if 
they should be knocked down by strong pupils rushing around corners of corri- 
dors. The control of anger, so essential to safe driving, is developed through our 
intramural and interscholastic athletics. We make it a rule to punish the in- 
ability of any player to control his temper by immediate removal from the game 
or competition. 

Fourth, we carry on a program for the discovery and elimination of physical 
defects, especially those of vision and hearing which are so important to high- 
way safety. Each pupil is required to submit evidence of a complete medical 
examination at the beginning of each fall term. The parents are notified of 
any defects that have been noted on the medical-examination blank and are 
urged to take the proper steps to remedy the defective condition. In many cases, 
where the parents are unable to pay for treatment, the cost is borne by the school 
Welfare Department. 

The fifth and most important division of our program is classroom instruction 
in highway safety as part of the required work in hygiene for Seniors. In Sep- 
tember, 1935, several of our teachers enrolled in the course in automobile-driving 
given by the Police Department and the Board of Education. During the fol- 
lowing term the health-education teachers devoted several monthly conferences 
to the problem of organizing a course in highway safety for our Senior students 
and made plans to start the course in September, 1936. All seventh-term pupils 
were assigned to the course as part of their work in hygiene. Eight classes with 
an average register of thirty-five pupils received instruction in the hygiene 
recitation room from four health-education teachers, each of whom had had at 
least ten years of driving experience. For the September term we used as our 
course of study A Course in Automobile Driving for Secondary Schools, published 
by the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. At the beginning 
of the present term we drew up a new course of study which follows rather close- 
ly the plan used in Man and the Motor Car, but which includes two units from 
the old course. Copies of the teacher’s manual designed for use with Man and 
the Motor Car were given to each teacher. 
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At this point Mr. McNulty reports the outline of the course, which 
is known as “Hygiene IV—Automobile Driving.”” The outline of 
the course lists topics not unusual in such courses. Following is the 
remainder of the description of the program. 


In order to adjust the course to our pupils’ needs, we asked them to answer 
a questionnaire anonymously. From a study of their answers we learned some 
interesting facts; for example: 

1. While only 7 per cent of the pupils had reached the age of eighteen years, 
the minimum driving age in New York City, 51 per cent stated that they had 
already driven a car. 

2. Fifty-seven per cent of the pupils stated that someone in their immediate 
family owned a car. 

3. Ninety-eight per cent intend to drive a car within the next three years. 

4. Thirty-four per cent have been in an automobile accident at some time. 

5. Fifty-seven per cent have witnessed a serious automobile accident, or the 
results of one. 

6. Sixty per cent live in either a one- or two-family house. 

7. Twenty-eight per cent have garages in their yards. 

These answers indicate the need for highway-safety instruction in our school. 

The teachers were encouraged to use their initiative in regard to methods of 
teaching the subject. Many excellent devices and methods have been used by 
different teachers in these classes. Some of them are: 

1. Projects: Pupils make a survey of dangerous driving practices in the com- 
munity. 

2. Co-operating with outside agencies: Inviting a traffic officer to speak to 
the class. 

3. Accident surveys by neighborhoods: Pupils gather statistics from local 
newspapers. 

4. Use of objective illustration: Small parts of cars are brought to class by 
pupils. 

5. Case method: Accidents occurring in the neighborhood are discussed in 
class at the next session. 

6. Committee work: Studying traffic conditions in the vicinity of the school 
and making suggestions for better control. 

7. Correlation with other subjects: Making safety posters in art classes. 

8. Charts and graphs: Secured from insurance companies and displayed on 
class bulletin boards. 

g. Visual aids: The first week of each month, excluding September and 
February, is known as Visual Aid Week for all hygiene classes. Motion-picture 
films and slides are borrowed from the National Bureau and from life-insurance 
companies and displayed in classes during the week. Last term the following 
films and slides were shown: “Saving Seconds,” “Once upon a Time,” “Im- 
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proving Your Driving Skills,” and “Causes and Prevention of Highway Acci- 
dents.” 

to. Assembly programs: Safety programs are held in assembly periods and 
outside speakers are invited to address the pupils. 

11. Safety slogans: Pupils are encouraged to invent safety slogans. The best 
ones submitted are written in colored chalk at the top of the blackboard. 

12. Scrapbooks: Some classes keep scrapbooks in which the pupils paste 
pictures and stories of automobile accidents. 

13. Class question-box: One teacher maintains a box into which pupils drop 
questions pertaining to the work of the course. 

14. Distribution of interesting leaflets, booklets, and bulletins on safe driv- 
ing: Teachers write to safety organizations and secure free pamphlets on safe 
driving. These are distributed to the pupils for report after home study. 

15. Tests and measurements: Pupils were given Dr. Stack’s Highway Safety 
Test and the National Test in Safety Education. 

A final examination is held in each class at the end of the term, and each pu- 
pil is given a mark which is included in the final health-education rating. 


REINFORCEMENTS ON A NEW SALIENT 
An unquestionable trend in the curriculum of the schools is in- 
creased attention to education of the consumer and against propa- 
ganda. To date, progress in developing this important phase of edu- 


cation has been delayed by the absence of guidance for the curricu- 
lum-maker in working out this element of the program and by the 
lack of usable teaching content. Literature suitable for this guidance 
and content is still meager but is at least beginning to emerge. 

The consumers’ co-operatives are probably the most effective 
agency for educating the consumer, and on this account schools 
should acquaint pupils with the co-operative movement and its 
possibilities. To this end, the 320-page Report of the Inquiry on Co- 
operative Enterprise in Europe, 1937 comes conveniently to hand. 
The report is published by the Government Printing Office and is 
for sale at sixty-five cents by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Few readers will need to be told that this inquiry 
was made for President Roosevelt and involved some months of 
work by a special commission in Europe. The report consists of 
three parts, namely, “The Methods and Relationships of Co-opera- 
tive Enterprise,” “The Meaning of Co-operative Enterprise to 
America,” and ‘‘Co-operation at Close Range.”’ 

Because consumer education obviously overlaps education in the 
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nature of propaganda, we note here the recent organization of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. The new organization issues 
Propaganda Analysis, which is subtitled ‘““A Monthly Letter To 
Help the Intelligent Citizen Detect and Analyze Propaganda.” The 
first number of this letter, dated October, contains the announce- 
ment of the organization, lists the members of the Board of Directors 
and the Advisory Board, and discusses the nature of the problem and 
the scope of the organization’s plans and activities. Funds to begin 
its work have been provided by the Good Will Fund, a charitable 
corporation financed by the late Edward A. Filene, but it is hoped 
that eventually the institute will be self-supporting. The institute 
invites subscriptions to its monthly letter at two dollars a year. The 
announcement states that ‘““many may desire to make Propaganda 
Analysis available to local high-school and college students by hav- 
ing the monthly letter sent to teachers of social science, English, and 
journalism.”’ The office is at 132 Morningside Drive, New York 
City. 

Reference to education against propaganda calls to mind the year- 
book under that title published some months ago by the National 
Council for the Social Studies—a yearbook that offers real help by 
pointing out the “why” but more especially the “how” in this new 
area of the curriculum. It consists of a number of papers, of which 
the following are illustrative captions: “Propaganda and Society,”’ 
“How To Read Domestic News,” “How To Read Editorials,” 
“Teaching Resistance to Propaganda,” ““The Unit on Public Opin- 
ion in Senior High School Social Studies,”’ and “‘Classroom Evalua- 
tion of the Awareness of Propaganda.” 


A PRESIDENT ADVOCATES FLEXIBILITY IN 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
In his address on the occasion of his inauguration as ninth presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire, Fred Engelhardt dis- 
cussed certain problems connected with broadening the services 
which that institution is rendering the state. Persons working in 
schools at the secondary level will be interested in his announce- 
ment of the institution’s determination to meet the challenge of the 
83 per cent of young people in the state who do not extend their 
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schooling beyond the secondary level. The University’s service to 
the state through a program of general extension and research he 
classed as so important that it “may require plans that will over- 
ride college barriers and suggest new forms of university organiza- 
tion.” 

One of the most perplexing problems that faces a state university is that 
which relates to policies affecting admission. To generalize practice on the basis 
of some conventionalized formula designed for the selection of students may pro- 
duce an easy answer, yet it may be far from the desirable solution. The instru- 
ments formed to measure the quality of “college risk” possessed by those who 
apply for admission do have their value when used in relationship to an arbi- 
trarily conceived program of college study but may have little value when the 
aims of higher education are defined in terms of individual student needs, and 
in terms of intellectual achievement and general growth rather than in terms of 
specified subject matter, time, and credit. Selections for the privilege of con- 
tinuing one’s education after graduation from secondary schools may take new 
form as colleges and universities relate their curriculums, the content of courses, 
the teaching methods, and in fact the whole program of activities more specifi- 
cally to the purposes for which the institutions are operated. For one has only 
to review the life-histories of graduates from even the most outstanding uni- 
versities to realize that the selective processes of admission practiced and the 
rigorous standards of classroom achievement are in themselves no guaranty that 
a high grade of service will be rendered society or that graduates will exercise 
leadership of a high order in their respective fields of study. As long as it is neces- 
sary to use unproved methods of selection, it may be better to be liberal and 
give youth the benefit of all doubt, for an error made in directing the life of 
one boy or girl may be more costly to society than the fracture of an artificial 
standard. Unfortunately the limited facilities of institutions of higher learning 
today make it necessary for those in charge to select, and the limitations of our 
knowledge as to the best plan of study for many of these young people suggest 
need of the most intensive study with a view to the improvement of our prac- 
tices. 

The relationship between the secondary schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities is growing increasingly cordial. The old theories of preparation for col- 
lege are giving way because a professional and human understanding is develop- 
ing among secondary-school teachers and college professors resulting in co- 
operative effort in bridging the gap between these two levels of schooling. Both 
types of institutions are concerning themselves in the welfare of students and in 
learning what the student has done, what he wants to do, and what he is able to 
do, as well as what society will require of him to do. 


It is refreshing to have this point of view emerge from a presi- 
dent’s office and that office in the area not famous for its liberality 
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in matters of requirements for admission to college. We may hope 
that the statement is prophetic of a new era of service to youth in 
the way of a democratized education at the college level. 


TRENDS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education of the 
United States Office of Education, has been reporting in School Life 
from month to month the facts concerning registration of high- 
school pupils in certain groups of subjects and in the courses in each 
group. The evidence relates to the four-year high-school period and 
is so presented as to disclose trends. In a recent issue the interpre- 
tation centered in the shifts of registrations in social studies between 
the years 1928 and 1934. We cannot give space for Jessen’s table 
but can quote the interpretive portions of his article. 

The reader may be somewhat disturbed over the relatively small number of 
schools . . . . which offer courses in United States civics. One should hasten to 
explain, however, that these tabulations are for the last four years of high school. 
Thus the almost universal offering of civil-government courses in the upper years 
of the elementary school and in the earlier years of the junior high school are 
excluded from this tabulation. Of even greater importance are the numerous 
courses in civil government which are fused into American history and govern- 
ment and into problems of American democracy. From the fact that seventy of 
every one hundred schools in the United States offer full-year courses in Ameri- 
can history and nearly half of the schools offer full-year courses in problems of 
American democracy, it may be judged that civic information and civic ideals 
are taught much more often in fused courses than in courses labeled by some such 
name as civil government or United States government. The loss shown between 
1928 and 1934 in the number of schools reporting separate courses in civil gov- 
ernment is undoubtedly to be interpreted not as reduced emphasis on civic 
training, but as a different approach through combining civics with other sub- 


The most significant increase in any subject treated in this series of articles 
has occurred in problems of American democracy. The first time registrations 
were reported for this subject was in 1928 when one in every one hundred pupils 
was taking it and six in every one hundred schools were offering it. In 1934 reg- 
istrations had grown to ten of every one hundred pupils and offerings to seventy 
of every one hundred schools. It will be seen that the relative increases were 
tenfold or over. 

Substantial increases are shown in both sociology and economics. During the 
six-year period the offerings have increased 19 to 27 per cent, respectively, 
while percentages in registration increases have run to 45 and 51. It is worthy 
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of note that these two subjects can show such large gains concomitantly with the 
enormous increases recorded by problems of American democracy which, as 
usually conceived, combines the fundamentals of civics, sociology, and econom- 
ics by fusing these three subjects into one course. 

Comparing the four subjects of the table as to relative status in 1934, one 
finds that problems of American democracy leads by a wide margin both in 
number of schools offering the subject and in number of pupils registered; in 
1928 it was in fourth position in offerings and registrations. Fourth place is 
now held by sociology. Economics is in second place in offerings and third place 
in registrations while United States government is third in offerings and second 
in registrations 

The social-studies field as a whole displays noticeable expansion between 
1928 and 1934. Problems of American democracy and world-history are the 
principal gainers. Their rises have come about partly at the expense of other 
social studies, but except for two-year courses in foreign history, the declines 
have not been prominent. American history still retains first place among the 
social studies, but it is being pressed for leadership by problems of American 
democracy. It is significant that the two subjects noticeably in the lead both 
deal with our American institutions and that community civics, also a study of 
American governmental practices, vies with world-history for third place. 


Down TO DATE ON THE SITUATION CONCERNING 
CuHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 

For readers desirous of being kept informed concerning the status 
and the prospects of child-labor legislation and control from federal 
sources, we quote the following brief article entitled ‘The National 
Arena” published in the American Child, organ of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

Our prophecy, voiced in June, that federal child-labor legislation would be a 
reality before Congress adjourned, took too little cognizance of the uncertainty 
of events in the political arena. 

Two measures affecting child labor, the Wheeler-Johnson and Wage and 
Hour bills, were passed by the Senate but not acted upon by the House. This is 
not entirely a loss as they were in a form far from acceptable to those experi- 
enced in child labor law administration. 

The Wheeler-Johnson child-labor bill was rushed through the Senate in a 
surprise move on August 19, this action apparently being brought about by those 
who were demanding the passage of a separate child-labor bill in order to detract 
support from the general Wage and Hour bill and by others who feared that the 
Wage and Hour bill would not pass at this session and wanted to see child-labor 
legislation enacted. As passed it was stronger than the original bill, but the 
prison-made goods feature was retained and the section based on the principle 
of the first Federal Child Labor Law was deleted. 
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The child-labor provisions of the Wage and Hour bill as reported out by the 
Senate Committee were a great improvement over the original provisions and, 
except for certain unnecessary exemptions, had the approval of the National 
Child Labor Committee, National League of Women Voters, and others who had 
been following closely the multitudinous moves and countermoves on federal 
legislation. When the bill came before the Senate, however, these satisfactory 
child-labor provisions were thrown out and provisions similar to the Wheeler- 
Johnson bill substituted. 

The House Committee on Labor restored the child-labor provisions thrown 
out by the Senate, but the bill did not reach a vote in the House. 

The Vandenberg Child Labor Amendment was reported out unanimously 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee but was not acted upon. This amendment 
differs from the amendment now before the states in that it omits the word 
“regulate,” substitutes the phrase “employment for hire” for “labor,” and re- 
duces the age minimum to sixteen years. It requires ratification by state conven- 
tions rather than legislatures, and ratification must be within seven years. 

The National Child Labor Committee is confident that the pending amend- 
ment will be ratified by 1939 and believes that it would be foolhardy to give up 
the twenty-eight ratifications already secured and start anew. If, however, a 
new amendment seems likely to be pushed through, it believes the wording of 
the Vandenberg proposal should be modified to cover groups of child workers 
who could not be reached under the present phraseology and to include minors 
sixteen to eighteen years engaged in hazardous occupations. It further believes 
that any constitutional amendment on child labor should be introduced and 
acted upon as a nonpartisan measure. 

When Congress reconvenes, these bills will all have the same status as at ad- 
journment. Whether child-labor legislation will be considered on the basis of 
these bills or whether a fresh start is made, vigorous effort will be needed to see 
that sound administrative provisions are incorporated. The goal is legislation 
that will make possible the prevention of child employment contrary to law, rath- 
er than legislation which relies upon prosecution after children are illegally at 
work. 

In answer to numerous requests for information on the relative merits of 
pending federal child-labor measures, the Child Labor Committee has prepared 
a Study Outline on Pending Federal Child Labor Legislation which will be sent on 
request. 


The address of the National Child Labor Committee, to which 
requests for copies of the publication mentioned in the last para- 
graph should be sent, is 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
Study Outline should be useful for teachers of high-school classes in 
the social studies, teachers’ organizations, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and women’s clubs concerned with questions of public policy. 
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NEwS OF EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


The opening of the present school year witnessed the launching 
of “America’s Only Educational Newspaper,” Education News, 
which is being published at 529 South Seventh Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Announced as “a newspaper and not a viewspaper,” 
Education News is bringing weekly reports on a wide array of activ- 
ities and subjects: 

Educational conventions, conferences, and meetings; 

New methods of administration, innovations in teaching methods, building 
activities, etc.; 

Current contributions to educational literature, not in the form of critical 
evaluation, but simply as news; 

Certain phases of radio and motion-picture activities which are of importance 
to educators; 

Legislation, judicial decisions, and rulings of administrative bodies which 
affect educators; 

Resignations, appointments, and other personal news; 

Current comment about education and educators in the nation’s press; 

Research reports, surveys, and other educational investigations. 


In its present format the new weekly is an eight-page five-column 
periodical, which is expected to add pages as it gains momentum. 


The editor of Education News is R. E. Blackwell, who has an exten- 
sive background in both journalism and education, including gradu- 
ate study in education. The organization set up for gathering and 
reporting news in the educational world is both comprehensive and 
effective. This organization and the distinctive field marked out for 
Education News make it possible to predict success for the new ven- 
ture. The subscription rate is four dollars “or $3.50... . if your 
check or an institutional purchase order is mailed” to the pub- 
lishers. 

The organization which publishes Scholastic (““The American High 
School Weekly”) and has been making that magazine, since the date 
of its first publication, increasingly useful for “supplementary study 
in high-school classes in English, history, and other subjects,” began 
the year with another weekly for use by pupils, the Junior Scholastic. 
The additional periodical is “‘a new service for upper elementary 
grades and junior high schools—to help schools prepare children for 
happy, useful living in the modern world.” According to the an- 
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nouncement, the content of Junior Scholastic will be “citizenship, 
current events, wholesome stories, health, character, behavior, 
games, jokes, sports.” Each issue to date has featured some single 
major interest; examples are “Ships, waterways, sailors’; “Auto- 
mobiles, highways, safe driving”’; “‘Airplanes, aviation, flying.” The 
format is similar to that of Scholastic, but the number of pages is 
smaller. Correspondingly, the rate of subscription is smaller, being 
forty cents a semester or eighty cents for the school year in quantities 
of two or more subscriptions to one address, whereas the rate for 
Scholastic is ten cents more per semester on the same conditions. The 
publication office is 801 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association is now issuing its Bulletin “eight times a year, 
October to May.”’ The new practice is in accordance with the prefer- 
ence as overwhelmingly indicated by the membership of the organi- 
zation to Professor W. C. Reavis, chairman of the department’s com- 
mittee on publications. The first issue of the Bulletin under the new 
arrangement appeared, as scheduled, in October. The content of 
this issue approaches more nearly than that of issues in previous 
years the scope of a comprehensive educational journal. There is a 
general article (“What Is General Education?” by Charles H. Judd), 
and there are digests from professional and lay periodicals. Also in- 
cluded are ‘‘news notes” and “‘book notices,” besides the usual an- 
nouncements for the department. The rate of subscription is an- 
nounced at two dollars a year. However, subscription goes with 
regular membership in the Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 


ANOTHER “HERE AND THERE” OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Helps toward a unified program in English and foreign language.— 
Under the title A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts, Professors 
Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D. Roberts, of Stanford University, 
have assembled certain of their writings that represent “‘an approach 
to a unified program in the English and foreign-language curricu- 
lum” and have published them in monograph form in paper covers. 
The materials are indicated as “issued for use in the Stanford Lan- 
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guage Arts Investigation.” Illustrative of titles of the articles repro- 
duced are “Integration in Language Arts,” ‘““Magic-Wand Solutions 
to Foreign-Language Problems,” “‘Orientation in Language Arts,” 
and ‘“‘Need for a New Concept of the Foreign-Language Curricu- 
lum.” Readers of the School Review may recognize the first two of 
the titles as those of articles previously published in our pages. The 
content and the emphasis of the monograph provide an excellent 
point of departure for persons desiring to undertake curriculum re- 
form in the area represented. Copies may be obtained of the authors 
at one dollar each. 

A reformulation of secondary-school standards.—From the State 
Department of Education in Ohio has come a bulletin, Ohio High 
School Standards, very recently published. It is announced as having 
been prepared under the direction of G. H. Reavis, director of in- 
struction for the department. It is the first revision of standards 
since 1929, and the co-operative work of reformulation was begun 
in 1935. The bulletin consists of two main parts, one in which the 
standards proper are presented and discussed and the other contain- 
ing the outlines of subject matter in the several instructional fields. 
Both parts are cast in modern terms, and the general approach and 
treatment appear to be of a type more conducive to improvement of 
schools than the typical and conventional formulation. 

Trends in guidance practice.—In 1930-31 Professor Rex B. Cun- 
liffe, of Rutgers University, made a study of guidance practice in 
New Jersey high schools and subsequently published the results. 
The study was repeated in the same schools in 1935-36 by Professor 
Cunliffe and associates, and the comparison of frequencies in the two 
years has been made available in bulletin form as Number 10 of the 
Studies in Education of Rutgers University. The new bulletin ap- 
pears as Guidance Practice in New Jersey—A Sequel to the Report 
Issued in 1932. The evidence is presented in tabular and graphic 
form so that trends are readily ascertained. Persons pressing for 
expansion of the guidance program will be both reassured and disap- 
pointed by the trends or the absence of them. 

Capitalizing results of inquiry and experience in teacher placement.— 
The National Institutional Teacher Placement Association was es- 
tablished in 1923. This organization has recently made available in 
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treatise form the outcomes of round-table discussion, convention 
addresses, practical experience, and research studies of its member- 
ship. The book is, of course, of value chiefly as a manual of best 
practice for directors of institutional teacher placement and college 
administrators seeking improvement and extension of their place- 
ment services. However, school executives, co-operating with col- 
leges and with state departments with a view toward better teacher 
placement and selection in this country, will find in this publication 
many suggestions of value. The book has been published on a non- 
royalty basis, and copies may be secured for $2.50 of the editor, J. G. 
Umstattd, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Wuo’s Woo In Tuis IssuE 

MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, registrar at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. EsTHER CRANE, professor of education at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. ALBERT R. Monson, in- 
structor in social science at the Senior High School, Minot, North 
Dakota. Hart R. Dovuctass, professor of secondary education 
at the University of Minnesota. CHESTER E. GUNN, principal of 
the Washington Intermediate School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, research associate at the Educational Records 
Bureau, New York City. JoHN DALE RUSSELL, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. Dorotuy T. Haves, assistant 
to the secretary of the Department of Education at the University 
of Chicago. 


.STATUS AND TRENDS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 
Temple University 


That the requirements for admission to the American college are 
in a constant state of revision and transition is revealed not only by 
the liberalizing of the secondary-school curriculum but also by the 
constant change in the statement of requirements for entrance to 
college. This study presents a survey of the entrance requirements 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS STUDIED ACCORDING TO 
REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


i New Middle North North- 

Type of Institution England States Southern Gunes wom Total 
Private universities....... 2 10 I 2 I 16 
Private colleges.......... 7 25 13 17 4 66 
State universities......... : 3 5 12 4 25 
Engineering schools. ... ... I 2 5 II 
State teachers’ colleges.....|........ 3 14 
Catholic colleges.......... I 10 

12 50 27 48 9 146 


for admission to 146 American colleges and universities as stated in 
the catalogues of those institutions. In order that a cross-section of 
the requirements for institutions of various types might be given, 
the sampling includes one hundred colleges under private and forty- 
six under public control; twenty-five men’s colleges, twenty-eight 
women’s colleges, and ninety-three coeducational colleges, distribut- 
ed over the five regional territories. In Table 1 is given a distribu- 
tion of the institutions studied according to type and according to 
the accrediting agency in whose territory the colleges are located. 
In any study of college-entrance requirements, the measures used 
in determining fitness for college must first be considered. The quan- 
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titative measure has generally been the number of units and the 
qualitative measure the school mark or the marks made on entrance 
examinations. 

Probably the simplest classification of the criteria which are 
generally employed in the selection of the college student is that 
stated in the Bulletin of Goucher College. It is: “(1) amount of 
preparation, (2) quality of preparation, (3) the indorsement of the 
secondary school, (4) the score made on a test of scholastic aptitude, 
(5) personal qualifications” (3: 31). Lehigh University states that, 
“since numerous investigations have shown that no single factor, 
taken alone, affords reliable prediction of success in college work, 
Lehigh University, in its selective procedure, takes account of a 
number of factors, including: the subjects covered in the candidate’s 
high-school or preparatory-school program; his rank in his class; the 
extent to which he has made the certifying grade set by the school 

. ; special recommendations from principals and headmasters; 
.... the results of personal interviews and of a college aptitude 
test” (8: 27). 

THE UNIT REQUIREMENT 

Many colleges continue to state meticulously their entrance re- 
quirements in terms of high-school units, while others use a language 
purposely phrased to remove the emphasis from the unit require- 
ment. The “unit” as defined by one catalogue is a “subject taken 
for one year of not less than thirty-six weeks, in class periods of a 
minimum of forty minutes per day during five days of the week. 
Two hours of laboratory work are to count for one hour of classroom 
work” (1: 42). In sharp contrast with this requirement is that 
stated by the University of Florida: 

The University of Florida does not require any specific high-school units for 
admission to its General College. However, students must have certain skills and 


attainments in English and mathematics, and a certain level of general ability 
in order to pursue with profit the work that will be offered in the General Col- 


Since specified high-school credits or units are no longer required for admis- 
sion to the University, the high schools are free to teach just those subjects 
which offer the greatest good for the greatest number The attainments 
now required for University admission are not guaranteed by the acquisition of 


ge. .... 
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high-school credits. On the other hand, the attainments are possible without 
specific high-school class attendance [19: 193]. 

The statement of the University of Florida represents the attitude 
of more than a dozen leading institutions scattered over the United 
States toward the formal unit requirement and prescribed units in 
the several subject fields. “For some years,” says Dean Park, “the 
University of Buffalo has been concerned with the desirability of 
expressing all entrance requirements susceptible of such treatment 
in terms of standard of attainment rather than hours or credits’ 
(11). The Committee on Admissions for Princeton University does 
“not propose to discard the unit but has revised the notion of the 
unit by permitting its increase in maximum value without in any 
way altering its base value Princeton recognizes that the unit 
system gives fair appraisal of the quantity of preparation of the 
average applicant for college, but that it does not express the quality 
of preparation. It is also felt that the unit system is sometimes posi- 
tively detrimental to the student’s program of secondary education, 
especially when it leads to departures from a co-ordinated program 
of study in order to obtain one or two additional units in subjects not 
closely related to the student’s central core of interests and apti- 
tudes” (13). 

This same point of view has doubtless led many institutions to 
institute group requirements in major and minor study fields rather 
than to prescribe a minimum number of units scattered in unrelated 
subject fields. Sixteen middle western and western institutions in- 
cluded in this study prescribe a combination of major and minors for 
admission, and, except for the different denominations prescribed by 
different institutions, the following statement is typical. 

Two majors of three units each and two minors of two units each, or three 
majors of three units each, from the fields of English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. One of the majors must be English. There 
must be a total of ten units from the above fields, including preparation amount- 
ing to a major or minor sequence in at least three different fields [18]. 

For the five additional units any work will be acceptable which is 
counted for graduation from high school. 

In Table 2 is presented a comparative study of the units required 
as found in this and a previous investigation. The median number of 
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prescribed units at various dates were: 1913, 10.5 units; 1922, 9 
units; 1931, 9 units; 1936, 8.5 units (9: 149, 6: 47). The number of 
units prescribed has been decreasing, and the number of institutions 
which have no prescribed units has been increasing. The last item 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF PRESCRIBED UNITS FOR ADMISSION TO 146 COL- 
LEGES INCLUDED IN PRESENT STUDY COMPARED WITH 
COLLEGES IN KURANI’S STUDY (6: 47) 


INSTITUTIONS IN PRESENT 
Stupy PERCENTAGE 

NuMBER oF UNITS Kurani’s 

Stupy 


Per Cent 
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is especially significant because the twenty institutions in the present 
study which prescribe no units include reputable liberal-arts colleges 
scattered from coast to coast. It is evident that, with few excep- 
tions, colleges and universities are avoiding emphasis on the formal 
unit requirement in their statements concerning admission. 
The following statements indicate that the selective college really 
wants students who have high native intelligence and promise of 
success in their chosen fields. 


Number 
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It is recognized that adequate preparation for college work does not necessari- 
ly mean uniformity, either in subjects studied or in the amount of preparation 
in each subject. The College is primarily desirous of obtaining good students 
and will give preference to ability rather than to uniformity of preparation 
[20: ro]. 

Students from certain high schools graduating in the upper tenth of the class 
may be admitted without reference to the choice of their high-sclfool subjects 
[15: 27]. 

Five other institutions of high standing prescribe examinations for 
admission but state that they will set aside the pattern of required 
subjects for students of high ability and outstanding promise. 


TABLE 3 
TOTAL NUMBER OF UNITS REQUIRED FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION AS SHOWN 
IN THIS INVESTIGATION, IN KURANI’S STUDY (6: 47) 
AND IN MCKown’s STUDY (9: 52) 


INSTITUTIONS IN INSTITUTIONS IN INSTITUTIONS IN 
PRESENT STUDY Kurani’s Stupy McKown’s Stupy 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


No statement 


Total.... 


* The eleven- and twelve-unit requirements are based on the last three years in high school. 


The data in Table 3 show that the total number of units required 
for admission, as reported in this and two earlier investigations, 
has changed little. In all three studies most of the institutions re- 
quired fifteen or sixteen units. The subject fields in which the pre- 
scribed units fall remain unchanged. Table 4 shows that there is, 
however, a shifting in the total requirements in some of the subject 
fields. As predicted by McKown in 1924 (9: 99), the requirements 
in foreign language and mathematics are decreasing, so that now 
almost half of the institutions require no foreign language and the 


NUMBER OF 
Units 
~ I 0.7 I 0.4 13 4.3 
Sere II5 78.8 263 94.6 271 88.9 
Ke) 6.8 14 5.0 19 6.2 
Pe 146 100.0 278 100.0 305 100.0 
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mode in mathematics is two units. It is interesting to note that 
the emphasis which during recent years has been placed on the value 
of the social sciences has not yet expressed itself in terms of college- 
entrance requirements. 

TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS PRESCRIBING UNITS IN 
PARTICULAR SUBJECT FIELDS 


Number of Foreign Social 
Units Prescribed English Language Science Mathematics Sciences 


QUALITY OF PREPARATION 


Of the 146 institutions studied, 138 admit on certificate. Of these, 
a number prescribe a specific class rank or average mark. Only eight 
institutions require the examinations of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, and several of those admit, without examination, ap- 
plicants who meet certain conditions and who rank in the upper 
seventh of the high-school class. 

In 1931 Kurani (6: 14) reported that 7 per cent of a similar 
sampling of colleges required examinations exclusively for admis- 
sion. The fact that thirty institutions in the present study prescribe 
a definite rank in class for admission without examination indicates 
a tendency on the part of some colleges which formerly admitted by 
examination only to accept on certificate students who rank high in 
the secondary school. This tendency doubtless is influenced by a 
number of studies which show a high relation between high-school 
rank and success in college. The relation reported by Pettengill is 
indicative of the general findings in this respect. He reports a cor- 


* 42 4 55 13 

' Total.... III 81 55 108 69 
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relation of .64 between the percentile rank in the high-school gradu- 
ating class and success in college (12). Practically all the studies 
which could be cited would indicate similar relations between the 
rank in high school and the college average. Not only have these 
findings caused the placing of increased reliance on the high-school 
rank, but they have minimized the importance previously attached 
to the quantitative requirements in specific subject fields. 


RECOMMENDATION BY PRINCIPAL 


A new factor in determining the fitness of the applicant for college 
is the recommendation of the secondary-school principal. None of 
the previous studies gave much consideration to this requirement. 
During the past decade, however, colleges have begun to rely on the 
information which is furnished by the principal concerning the abili- 


TABLE 5 


PRACTICE AMONG 146 COLLEGES IN SECURING PERSONAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF APPLICANTS 
Recommendation Required 


Principal’s recommendation on academic record 
Personality recommendation by: 

Principal 

One other 


ty and the general habits of the applicant. Table 5 shows the num- 
ber of colleges in this study requiring personal recommendations. 
This practice has been influenced in certain areas by the desire of 
regional associations to help the principal vindicate himself in the 
case of the failure of students whom he did not recommend for 
college work. 

The general statements in many catalogues are similar to the 
point of view taken by Miller, the director of admissions for the 
University of Pennsylvania: “Our experiment at Pennsylvania will 
serve as evidence that the wiser course for the colleges is to eliminate 
technical entrance regulations insofar as possible and place the 
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greatest confidence in the well-considered and significant recom- 
mendation of the secondary school’’ (10). 

Some studies have been made which indicate that there is a rela- 
tion between the principal’s prediction and college success. One 
study (2) reports a correlation of .46 between the principal’s predic- 
tion and the college average. 

The purpose of the principal’s statement is generally held to be 
an opportunity for the college to give consideration to candidates 
who have high ability and talent along certain lines but who have 
not excelled in the conventional program and to reject applicants 
who may have good school records but who would not fit into the 
program of a particular college. It is also hoped that the principal 
or headmaster will have an intimate knowledge of the adaptability 
of the applicant’s mind and habits to his future study program, to 
his professional choice, and to the institution in which he intends to 
matriculate. Speaking of this personal evaluation, Learned says: 


Schools sending pupils to Harvard or Princeton should have intimate, 
authoritative knowledge of just what concentration means in the “Division of 
History, Government, and Economics” or in ‘‘History and Literature” or in 
the ‘School of Public and International Affairs’’—what sort of minds ought to 


choose these subjects, what background of knowledge is desirable for success, 
to what sort of activities they lead [7]. 


APTITUDE TESTS 

Of 228 colleges reporting to the United States Commissioner of 
Education in 1920, 124 had given some form of intelligence tests in 
connection with their work (74). In the present study it was found 
that 52 colleges administer aptitude, psychological, or English- 
achievement tests before admission and 23 administer similar tests 
after admission. The two tests most commonly used are the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board and 
the Psychological Examination of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The 1935 report on the latter test indicates that 266 colleges 
reported scores for a total of 58,402 students (17). 

Doubtless the wide acceptance of ratings on aptitude tests as 
indexes of ability to do college work has been greatly influenced by 
the numerous studies concerning their predictive value. In Table 6 
are presented the median correlations reported for a representative 
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list of studies. Even though these correlations fluctuate, they give a 
relative measure of the usefulness of various tests and suggest the 
basis for the wide attention given aptitude ratings in the admission 
of students to college. 

The programs which have been undertaken by co-operating 
colleges in Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, and other states have done 
much to shift the emphasis from unit requirements to rank in class 


TABLE 6 


MEDIAN COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SELECTED 
MEASURES AND GENERAL COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
REPORTED IN STUDY BY SEGEL (16) 


Number of Median 
Measure Studies Correla- 
Included tion 


. American Council on Education Psychologi- 

cal .48 
44 
. Ohio State University Psychological Tesi. . . 
. Otis Self-administering Test of Mental 

Ability 38 
, Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College En- 

trance Examination Board 58 
. Terman Group Test of Mental Ability .50 
. Thorndike Intelligence Examination for 

High-School Graduates .46 
. Iowa High School Content Examination... . .49 
. Sones-Harry High School Achievement Test $7 
. New York Regents examinations .50 
. Average high-school marks 55 
. General mental tests (includes thirteen 


and ratings on aptitude tests. Commenting on the results of the 
Minnesota program, Dean Johnston states: 


Satisfactory work is done by 96 to roo per cent of those who stand in the 
highest five percentiles of the scale, not one student in five years of those who 
stood in the lowest 15 percentiles has done satisfactory work 
satisfactory students 89 per cent are found above the middle of the scale and 
11 per cent below the middle. In the five years from 1923 to 1927 just 99 per 
cent of the satisfactory students were found above the thirtieth percentile in this 
scale [5]. 


The tremendous growth of organized movements for the adminis- 
tration of aptitude and achievement tests to high-school Sophomores 
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and Seniors indicates the extent to which such tests have become 
established instruments in the admission of students to college. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
In discussing personal qualifications, one usually thinks of health, 
age, and those personality traits which are necessary for success in 
the respective courses or college communities. 


TABLE 7 


HEALTH AND AGE REQUIREMENTS SPECIFIED FOR 
ADMISSION TO 146 COLLEGES 


NuMBER OF COLLEGES 


REQUIREMENT 
Women’s Men’s Coeduca- 


Colleges Colleges tional 


Colleges 


Health examination: 
Before admission 
After admission 
No statement 


128 


Only about 1o per cent of the institutions studied by McKown 
(33 out of 314) had physical or health requirements for admission 
(9: 105). Table 7 shows that, of the 146 colleges included in this 
study, 46 per cent require a health examination before admission. 
The statement of a minimum age was also noted in some catalogues. 
The previous studies made no mention of an age requirement. Of 
the institutions included here, eighteen specify a minimum age for 
admission. 

In addition to the personality rating blanks included on many 
college application forms, Table 8 shows that sixteen institutions 
require a personal interview with an officer of the college or, when 
the applicant resides at a distance, with an alumnus of the col- 
lege. Ninety-six of the institutions require character recommenda- 
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Total 
22 9 36 67 
I 2 19 22 
’ ves 5 14 38 57 
Minimum age: 

8 I 5 14 

No statement....... 19 23 86 = 
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tions from the principal and in some cases from several additional 
persons. 

There has been an increasing concern over the validity of inter- 
views and rating scales. One investigator reports that “the use of 
all three factors—intelligence, high-school scholarship, and personal 
estimates—gives a better basis for predicting college scholarship 
than may be obtained by using any one or two of these factors”’ (4). 


TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES REQUIRING PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 
AND CHARACTER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Coeduca- 
tional 
Colleges 


Women’s Men’s 
Colleges Colleges 


Interview: 


Character recommenda- 
tion: 


SUMMARY 


During the past decade colleges and universities have become 
more concerned with the intellectual promise and personal qualities 
of the applicant than with the pattern of subjects completed in the 
secondary school. The unit and the subject mark as instruments for 
prediction have given way to such factors as rank in class; sequence 
in subject fields; and ratings on intelligence, psychological, and 
achievement tests. 


Colleges are becoming more concerned than formerly about the 
personal strengths and qualities of students applying for admission. 
The wide acceptance of recommendations by principals and alumni 
and the emphasis placed on personal interviews suggest a growing 
interest in individuality in higher education. 

Forty-six per cent of the institutions require health examinations 
previous to admission. 


Total 
Required........... 5 2 9 16 
No statement....... 23 23 84 130 
Required........... 26 15 55 96 
No statement....... 2 10 38 50 
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GOVERNMENT GRANTS TO PREPARE TEACHERS 
FOR ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ESTHER CRANE 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


A plan of government subsidy.—Since federal subsidies for almost 
every field of endeavor are being discussed, it might be well to 
examine the effect that government aid has had on the training of 
teachers for English secondary schools. For nearly thirty years the 
Board of Education of England and Wales has been giving financial 
help to young men and women who intend to teach in secondary 
schools. Most of these students receive four-year grants covering 
tuition and partial maintenance for the three years normally re- 
quired for securing a degree of Bachelor of Arts from an English 
university and for a year of graduate professional training. A 
smaller number receive one-year grants paying the same charges for 
the year of graduate training alone. In the twenty-nine years that 
these grants have been in operation, there has been a decided in- 
crease in the number of teachers receiving professional training. In 
1908, when the Board of Education made the first of these grants, 
there was a great dearth of professionally trained teachers. At that 
time only 47 of the 3,988 men and only 668 of the 3,593 women 
teachers in the state-aided secondary schools had completed recog- 
nized courses and obtained diplomas in secondary-school teaching." 
Instead of trying to-improve this condition by issuing teachers’ cer- 
tificates limited to persons having professional training, the board 
decided to subsidize this form of education. There followed such an 
increase in numbers that 2,103 students completed their professional 
training in 1933-34, and 1,839 of them had received grants from the 


t Report of the Board of Education for the Year 1908-1909, p. 134. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1909. 

Even at that time, however, there was enough recognition of the value of training 
for teachers of younger children so that 28 per cent of these men and 20 per cent of these 
women teachers had completed courses of training designed especially for kindergarten 
or elementary-school work. 
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board. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that this increase 
in the number of teachers with professional training has been caused 
wholly by the grants. In these years there have been a steady, and 
at times a rapid, growth of secondary schools, a decided improve- 
ment in the status and the financial position of teachers, and other 
changes that have made teaching a more desirable career with 
greater security and better prospects of promotion. The effect that 
these changes have had in increasing the supply of applicants and 
the preference of many school authorities for candidates with pro- 
fessional training have played as large a part in this increase as have 
the government grants. At no time, however, have professional 
training and the possession of a teaching diploma been essential con- 
ditions for employment in secondary schools, although they are re- 
quired for teachers of elementary schools. 

In spite of the fact that the Board of Education subsidizes more 
than four-fifths of the students taking the one-year professional 
course, it shows no tendency to standardize this education, to favor 
one form of training at the expense of another, or to limit in any way 
freedom of experimentation by the training institutions. It makes 
only two specific requirements concerning this training, namely, that 
students without practical experience as teachers in an approved 
capacity must have sixty days of school practice and that only 
university graduates may receive grants for one-year training 
courses. To be sure, since the inspectors of the Board of Education 
investigate every institution offering professional training and de- 
cide whether its students shall be eligible for grants, they could en- 
force the most rigid uniformity in spite of the absence of any specific 
regulations. Therefore, the real proof of the board’s desire for free 
experimentation is to be found not in the absence of restrictive regu- 
lations but in the great variety of practices found in institutions 
with students receiving government aid. 

The five types of provision for training.—Though these institutions 
differ in organization, administration, supervision, methods of ex- 
aminations, and methods of arranging practice teaching, they seem 
to group themselves into five types. The largest number of students 
is found in the training departments of universities and university 
colleges. There are also some training departments connected with 
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secondary schools, besides a few institutions the sole purpose of 
which is to give university graduates a professional education for 
teaching. These three types care for most of the university grad- 
uates who are preparing to teach in secondary schools. A fourth type 
is found in a few training colleges which give a year of professional 
education to a small number of grant-aided university graduates in 
spite of the fact that their main function, like that of our normal 
schools, is to prepare students with only secondary-school education 
to teach in elementary schools. In addition to aiding these four types 
the Board of Education gives each year a few grants to approved 
secondary schools that maintain graduate work for one or two stu- 
dents. Not only does the board subsidize most of the students in 
these five types of institutions, but it has also expressed in many of 
its reports an unwillingness to favor one at the expense of another, 
since it believes it can discover the best type only by encouraging all 
varieties of experiments. 

The university department.—The most popular of these five 
types is the university training department, and there is such 
a department in almost every English university or university 
college. Most of the students in these university departments are 
known as “four-year students” because they receive grants from the 
Board of Education to pay their tuition and partial maintenance for 
the three years of undergraduate work normally required for the 
Bachelor’s degree as well as for one year of professional training. To 
obtain this four-year grant, they must sign the following declaration 
when they first enter the university: 


I, A.B. of X.Y., hereby declare that I intend to complete the course of 
training for which I have been admitted to this training college and thereafter to 
adopt the teaching profession in an approved school, and I acknowledge that in 
entering this training college I take advantage of the public fund by which it is 
aided in order to qualify myself for the said profession and for no other purpose. 


They pursue the same undergraduate course as other university 
students, taking no work in education in their first three years. In 
some cases they have yearly interviews with the director of the 
training department or do a month of preliminary practice teaching, 
but in other cases they have not even these differences from other 
university students. 
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Besides these four-year students the training department of every 
university or university college also contains two smaller groups, 
both commonly called ‘‘one-year students.”” The first is composed of 
university graduates who receive grants for tuition and partial main- 
tenance for the graduate year alone; the second pay their own fees 
and are known as “private one-year students.”’ In 1934-35 in the 
London Institute of Education there were 482 four-year students, 31 
grant-aided one-year students, and 84 private one-year students. 
In Oxford there were in that same year 249 four-year students, 24 
grant-aided one-year students, and 77 private one-year students. 
Though the one-year grants do not seem so desirable as the four-year 
grants, the competition for the lesser grants is practically always as 
keen as for the larger amounts, possibly because of the smaller num- 
ber of one-year grants offered. For example, I was told that in one 
department there were almost 800 applicants for four-year grants for 
the next year with 114 places vacant, whereas there were 262 appli- 
cants for the one-year grants with only 29 places vacant. In another 
department they had 300 applicants for 50 four-year grants, and 
almost 150 applicants for 22 one-year grants. In a third department 
there were 140 applicants for 23 four-year grants, whereas there were 
20 applicants for 3 one-year grants. 

So far as numbers are concerned, the four-year scholarships give 
the university departments a great advantage over the institutions 
giving other types of training. Many young people who could not 
otherwise afford a university education apply for these grants. Since 
only one of the other types of training carries with it any possibility 
of financial assistance for the university course, the others do not 
receive so many applications. Another advantage of the university 
department is that its teachers are usually better able to provide 
adequate lectures on principles of education, educational psy- 
chology, and the history of education than are those of the other 
four types. Its greatest disadvantages arise in connection with the 
practical side of the work. Since the university departments are not 
administratively connected with any secondary schools, their teach- 
ers usually have difficulty in arranging for group observation in 
secondary schools or in finding schools in which to teach demonstra- 
tion lessons. This situation is unfortunate because many of these 
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university teachers were once skilful secondary teachers and feel that 
they can teach their students more by means of demonstration les- 
sons than they can by hours of lecturing. Then, too, unless these 
university training departments are very large, they cannot provide 
satisfactory supervision for practice teaching. It is practically im- 
possible for one person to supervise adequately four or five different 
secondary-school subjects, yet few university training departments 
are large enough to provide a special supervisor for each subject. 
Some of them attempt to solve this problem by leaving the supervi- 
sion entirely in the hands of the secondary schools, but they then 
find it difficult to make any valuable connection between the expe- 
rience received by their students in practice teaching and the instruc- 
tion received in lectures and reading. 

Training departments affiliated with secondary schools—Though 
formerly there were several training departments affiliated with 
secondary schools, there are now only two that prepare university 
graduates for secondary teaching: the Maria Grey Training College 
and the Clapham High School Training College. Both these insti- 
tutions have students who are graduates of the various English uni- 
versities and who receive one-year grants from the Board of Educa- 
tion. I visited both institutions and found them interesting comple- 
ments to the university training departments. Their greatest 
drawback is that they cannot provide adequate theoretical instruc- 
tion in all subjects and must either employ visiting university 
professors or send their students to the university departments for 
some lectures. Their compensating advantage lies in the practical 
work. Since the training department and the secondary school form 
a unified organization under one principal, the teachers in the train- 
ing department may obtain secondary-school classes for demonstra- 
tion purposes whenever they need them and may send their students 
to observe just those lessons that they consider most valuable. 
These two training departments have no difficulty whatever in pro- 
viding a specialist teacher to give the course in methods and to 
supervise the practice teaching of each subject because those special- 
ists who do not have enough students in the training department to 
need all their time can easily be employed as teachers in the second- 
ary school. So far as I could see this arrangement was carried out 
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entirely from motives of economy. I was grieved when a principal 
expressed her great satisfaction because next year she would be able 
to have one botany mistress give her entire time to the training 
department and do no more teaching in the secondary school. I be- 
lieve that instructors who devote part of their time to actual teach- 
ing in the secondary schools are able to give their students in training 
more practical help when they supervise and when they give courses 
in the methods of teaching. In this respect I greatly prefer the prac- 
tice in Germany, where all the directors of teacher training are 
required to continue teaching at least one class in a secondary school. 
If these two training colleges affiliated with secondary schools should 
adopt this principle, I think they would have a still greater ad- 
vantage over the other forms of training institutions. 

Training institutions unconnected with university or secondary 
school.—I visited two of the three teacher-training institutions in 
England that are not connected with any university or secondary 
school or training college. They have the same drawbacks as the 
university departments: the difficulty of arranging for observations 
and demonstrations and of providing for a specialist to supervise 
practice teaching and to give special-methods classes in each sub- 
ject. They also share the disadvantages of the training departments 
connected with secondary schools: the necessity of depending on 
visiting lecturers or of sending their students to a university depart- 
ment for some theoretical work. Each of these three institutions, 
however, is rather small, almost entirely residential, and serves some 
peculiar educational need. Their greatest advantage seemed to me 
to consist in the fact that their small numbers and residential char- 
acter make it possible for the supervisors to have an individual con- 
ference with each of their students at least once a week. 

The two remaining types of provision.—In the various training 
colleges primarily devoted to the task of preparing students with 
only a secondary-school education to teach in elementary schools, 
there were in the year 1934-35, 243 university graduates taking a 
one-year course. Some of these candidates held four-year grants 
from the Board of Education, being subsidized for three years of 
undergraduate work in some university and for one year of graduate 
professional work in the training college. Others had merely one- 
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year grants for the last year in the training college. Possibly the 
principals of secondary schools do not think well of this type of 
training; I was told that most of the students prepared here failed to 
obtain positions in secondary schools and were employed in elemen- 
tary schools. In recent years the teaching field has become so over- 
crowded that some graduates of all five types of training must con- 
tent themselves with positions in elementary schools, though almost 
all of them prefer secondary-school work. However, in the other 
three types of institutions described above only the less able or 
the less fortunate minority are forced to go into elementary schools, 
whereas in these training colleges the majority do so. 

For the last method of teacher training the Board of Education 
gives a grant to an approved secondary school which has no formal 
training department but which provides an opportunity for one or 
two university graduates to study the principles of education and do 
practice teaching. The school receives a yearly grant of $200 for the 
first student in training, $150 for the second, and $100 for the third 
student at any one time, but the students receive no maintenance 
grant. When discussing this form of training in 1908, the Board of 
Education spoke of it with the highest praise, stating that it had 
one great advantage since the students ‘“‘can more easily be placed 
under the care of specialists, and more certainly profit by their su- 
pervision and example, than if they attend at various times from a 
university or college.’* Yet this type of training has not flourished. 
From its introduction in 1913 until 1924 there were never more than 
three students trained by this plan in any one year, and since 1924 
the largest number has been only fifteen (in 1929). I have talked 
with three members of the Board of Education and with two head- 
mistresses who have directed such training, and they believe that 
there are two reasons for this lack of popularity. In the first place, 
the student receives no university teaching diploma but only the 
Board of Education certificate allowing him to teach in an elemen- 
tary school. In the second place, English secondary schools are so 
small and the board is so strict about the standards of any depart- 
ment recognized for training that there is usually only one graduate 


t Report of the Board of Education for the Year 1908-1909, p. 167. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1909. 
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in each school. This result is a disadvantage both from the point of 
view of the student, who misses the companionship of fellow-stu- 
dents, and from the point of view of the head of the school, who often 
feels that he has spent a disproportionate amount of time in directing 
the reading and study of one prospective teacher. 

Variations in practice—Though it is thus possible to divide into 
five types all the training institutions for graduates that are recog- 
nized and aided by the Board of Education, there are actually 
marked differences in the practices of the individual institutions 
within each type. Some institutions have many lectures; others have 
few. Some do most of their teaching in individual conferences; 
others plan for no individual conferences. Some have all their lec- 
tures and discussions in two terms and leave the middle term for 
practice teaching; others have lectures and discussions three days a 
week throughout the year and let the student spend his other two 
days in practice teaching; still others leave all the mornings free for 
teaching and place their lectures and class discussions in the late 
afternoons. Certain institutions pay no attention to the quality of 
the practice teaching but pass or fail the students and award dis- 
tinctions entirely according to success in written examinations on 
educational theory; others give both a theoretical and a practical 
examination, combining their results in order to rank the students; 
and still others give both examinations, report both results separate- 
ly, and allow either, if failed, to be repeated alone. 

Another matter in which I found variation was that of pre- 
liminary practice in the elementary school. In many universities the 
entering students, about eighteen years of age, are required to teach 
four weeks in elementary schools before beginning their undergradu- 
ate course. I was at first told that this preliminary teaching enabled 
the training department to reject any candidates considered unfit 
for teaching. However, when I inquired how many candidates had 
been rejected because of failure in this preliminary practice, I found 
that the number was negligible. I was told that, even when a candi- 
date with a four-year grant is markedly unsuccessful in his pre- 
liminary practice, the department hesitates to reject him because he 
then would lose his grant from the Board of Education and would 
probably have to give up all hope of a university education. The 
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authorities consider it unwise to decide such an important question 
on the basis of one month’s practice. They also consider it almost 
impossible to judge from the performance of an eighteen-year-old 
boy or girl what ability he may develop by the end of a three-year 
university course. All this seems fair and merciful, but it reduces 
greatly the value of the month of preliminary practice as a testing 
period. The University of Bristol differs from most universities in 
admitting frankly that it uses this preliminary practice as a training 
rather than a testing period. It requires only three weeks of practice, 
which is introduced in some vacation, usually at the end: of the 
second year of university work. While I was in Bristol, I visited 
fifteen students, none of whom had been teaching more than two 
weeks. I was amazed by the number of basic educational problems 
that these beginners had already discussed with their supervisors 
and the interest that they seemed to show in school activities. They 
were required to teach four days a week, and on the fifth day they 
met in the university to discuss the problems which they had en- 
countered. For my part, I came away convinced that it was better 
to use this preliminary period for training than to use it for testing. 
One training department makes no use of this preliminary school 
practice because the director feels that the period has no value for 
the selection of candidates and that it is a great mistake for these 
undergraduates who expect to become teachers to think of them- 
selves as in any way different from the rest of the undergraduates in 
the university. Therefore, after they have been chosen as members 
of the training department to receive the four-year grant, they are 
never summoned for interviews or given any further connection with 
the training department until their undergraduate course is finished. 

Examinations.—What uniformity there is in these training insti- 
tutions arises not from any ruling of the Board of Education but 
from the fact that all the university training departments require 
similar examinations and that the other four types of institutions 
prepare their students to take either the examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London or those of the University of Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate, since these are the only two university bodies in 
England which will give examinations and award diplomas to stu- 
dents whom they have not themselves prepared. I have read all 
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these examinations and found them much alike, with many similar 
and some identical questions. All universities set an examination in 
educational psychology, though not all use that term; an examina- 
tion on principles of education, which is somewhat the same in all 
institutions, though in some it inclines to the philosophical, in others 
toward the sociological, and in still others toward the administrative 
line of approach; an examination on history of education, sometimes 
limited to the development of the English educational system; and 
an examination on methods of teaching. 

Certain defects and virtues of the plan.—Though these considera- 
tions are probably sufficient to prove that government subsidies for 
professional education of secondary teachers have not in England led 
to standardized uniformity or to curtailment of experiments, they 
have had some results that seem decidedly unfortunate. As has been 
explained, the four-year grants provide for three years’ undergradu- 
ate work for the Bachelor’s degree as well as for one year of profes- 
sional training. Some young people, therefore, who are not in the 
least interested in teaching apply for these scholarships because they 
cannot otherwise afford a university education. Others, who may 
desire to teach when they enter the university, develop interests and 
talents that would normally lead them into other vocations, and 
they feel themselves fettered and frustrated by their promise to 
teach. This situation must seem particularly bitter to them in these 
days, when teaching has become an overcrowded profession. More- 
over, candidates for four-year grants must be chosen by the training 
department before they enter the university at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen. Most of the directors I met believed that they would 
choose applicants more wisely if they could select them as graduates. 
Even when they realize their mistakes before the year of professional 
training begins, they tend to allow the students to continue because 
rejection at such a late date would normally involve the repayment 
of the grants already received for the three years of undergraduate 
training. 

When these grants were first established, there was justification 
for such arrangements. As has been shown, there was then a great 
dearth of trained teachers. No limitation was placed on the number 
of students who might enter the training institutions of various 
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types. In fact, for many years any applicant who was satisfactory 
to the director of a training department might receive a grant. Also, 
a young person graduated from such a training department was 
practically certain to obtain a position. Now, however, there has 
come to be such an oversupply of teachers that the Board of Educa- 
tion not only limits the number of graduates who may receive grants 
but also refuses to approve more than a limited number of students* 
who pay their own expenses. In one university training department I 
was told that in the year 1934-35 there were 262 applicants for one- 
year grants with only 29 available; in another that there were 150 ap- 
plicants for 22 available grants. Another director told me that twice 
as many of their own graduates applied as they had grants to give; 
he had never counted the applicants from other institutions because 
they kept pouring in and he could take only two or three of the very 
best. In no institution that I visited were they able to give one-year 
grants to all the suitable candidates. Yet the directors of all the in- 
stitutions with four-year grants told me that every year some stu- 
dents come to ask whether they can escape from teaching without 
repaying their grants. 

When I first met this problem, it seemed utter madness. Here are 
training departments in all the universities which are compelled to 
say to graduates who have paid their own tuition or have held other 
kinds of scholarships, ‘““We regret to say that we cannot give you 
one-year grants for professional training because our numbers are 
strictly limited by the Board of Education in order to avoid over- 
crowding the teaching profession,” and then compelled to say to 
graduates holding four-year grants who now wish to study law or 
medicine, do research work in science, go straight into business, or 
marry and devote themselves to homemaking, “We are very sorry, 
but three years ago you signed this undertaking, and therefore you 
are morally bound to take a graduate training course and after that 
to teach for at least one year.”’ To be sure, these young people are 


* Students who are not in the approved numbers receive a teaching diploma but do 
not receive the Board of Education certificate permitting them to teach in elementary 
schools. This lack is no hardship if they succeed in finding positions in secondary 
schools. If they cannot place themselves in secondary schools, however, it becomes a 
severe handicap. 
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not legally bound by this undertaking, since practically all of them 
were minors when they signed it; but there are few cases where 
graduates fail to pay back the grants they received if the board 
demands repayment. The result is totally absurd, especially in a 
country where there is so much unemployment among teachers that 
one young woman who had finished her training course applied un- 
successfully for forty-five teaching positions before she finally wrote 
to the Board of Education asking them to release her from her under- 
taking. 

Gradually I came to see, however, that it would not be wise to 
abolish the four-year grants and to give only one-year grants. There 
is nothing in England to correspond to our free state universities, 
and, though there are many competitive scholarships in all the uni- 
versities, the discontinuance of these four-year grants would un- 
doubtedly work a real hardship on many young people who are 
clever but poor. In addition, such a step would practically wreck the 
liberal-arts departments of many provincial universities because 
they are composed largely of training-department students not able 
to afford a university education without some financial help. Ob- 
viously these four-year grants serve a double purpose, that of help- 
ing poor young people obtain a university education as well as that 
of training teachers. 

It would seem possible to separate these two functions. Since the 
Board of Education already gives on competitive examination three 
hundred state scholarships covering tuition and a maintenance grant 
of four hundred dollars, it would certainly be within its power to give 
financial aid for their three-year university course to the same num- 
ber of students who now receive four-year grants without requiring 
them to enter the teaching profession. The training departments 
could then consider all candidates for the year of professional train- 
ing and give one-year scholarships to as many students as now hold 
both the four-year scholarships for the fourth year and also the one- 
year scholarships. Thus, the number of candidates finishing their 
training courses would be exactly the same as it is now; the same 
amount of money would be spent by the Board of Education; no 
unwilling candidates would be forced into the teaching profession; 
and the training departments could have the benefit of selecting all 
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their students when they had finished their university course and 
were more mature. 

The main question seems to be whether there would be enough 
suitable university graduates who wished to prepare for teaching if 
no young people were tempted to adopt this profession in order to 
obtain financial help for a university education. Two facts seem to 
indicate that there would be adequate numbers. The Report of the 
Board of Education for 1929 shows that 58 per cent of the state 
scholars entered the teaching profession’ although they had been 
chosen by competitive examinations without regard to their voca- 
tional preferences. More recent reviews of state scholars’ careers 
show no substantial differences. Every year, apparently, many suit- 
able graduates are refused admission to training departments. Of 
all the directors whom I consulted, only one had been able to accept 
all the desirable candidates who applied. Few could admit more than 
two-fifths, and several could take only a tenth of the satisfactory ap- 
plicants. There is a factor of error here, however, which makes this 
evidence not only incomplete but also untrustworthy. Every gradu- 
ate is urged to apply to several training institutions in order that he 
may be assured of admittance into one, and there is no way to tell 
how much these figures are swollen by double and triple and even 
quadruple applications. I respect the reluctance of the Board of Ed- 
ucation to ask for more elaborate reports. Nevertheless, in my opin- 
ion, it can never know whether teaching has become popular enough 
among university graduates to enable it to give three-year grants 
without vocational limitations until it requires each training institu- 
tion to send in the names of all the candidates whose applications 
have been refused, not because the candidates were unsuitable, but 
either because they could not afford to come without grants or because 
the institution did not have the facilities to care for them even if they 
paid all their own expenses. This reporting would involve no more 
bookkeeping than is needed for most of the other studies which the 
board makes in its admirable reports, and the complete data would 
afford a stable basis of fact to be used in forming the future policy. 

t Education in 1929, p. 58. Report of the Board of Education and the Statistics of 
Public Education for England and Wales. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1929. 
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In summary.—This study of the teacher-training institutions of 
England seems to show conclusively that the large appropriations 
which they have received from the central government have not in 
any way hampered their freedom of experimentation. They vary 
strikingly in the amount of time given to lectures and to meetings of 
tutorial groups, in their arrangements for practice in the elementary 
schools, and in their estimates of the relative value of practical and 
theoretical examinations. The little uniformity in the institutions 
seems to depend on the similarity of the examinations given by the 
University of Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, by the Uni- 
versity of London, and by the training departments of all other 
universities rather than on any decisions of the Board of Education. 
However, because the board, through its four-year grants, tries to 
serve the double purpose of supplying trained teachers and of aiding 
university students with limited financial resources, it causes some 
hardships that might possibly be avoided without sacrificing either 


purpose. 
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A COMPARISON OF SCHOOL RECORDS AND 
RATINGS OF BOY SCOUTS AND 
NON-SCOUTS 


ALBERT R. MONSON 
Senior High School, Minot, North Dakota 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM AND SOURCES OF THE DATA 

The theoretical literature relating to the probable effects of par- 
ticipation in Boy Scout organizations on school marks and attend- 
ance and on the development of leadership, social intelligence, and 
character has been abundant. There is not available here space for 
reviewing that literature. In general, it is favorable to scouting. The 
purpose of this investigation was to develop objective data on the 
degree of association between scouting and these variables and to 
make some interpretation of those data. 

The boys involved in the study were pupils in the senior and 
junior high schools of Minot, North Dakota, in the Model School of 
the State Teachers College at Minot, and in the junior and senior 
high school divisions of St. Leo’s parochial school of the same city. 
For each scout a non-scout was located and studied who was closely 
equivalent to the scout in age, mental-test score, grade in school, 
and occupation of father. There were found available for study 161 
pairs of boys distributed from Grade VII through Grade XII as 
follows: Grade VII, 37 pairs; Grade VIII, 35 pairs; Grade IX, 30 
pairs; Grade X, 25 pairs; Grade XI, 15 pairs; and Grade XII, 19 
pairs. The mean intelligence-test score was 105.5+ 7.8 for scouts and 
105.3+7.7 for non-scouts. 

RESULTS 

Scouting and school marks.—As is shown in Table 1, scouts in 
Minot make better school records than do non-scouts, as measured 
by the average of teachers’ marks for the school year 1935-36. In 
only one of the four schools in which comparisons could be made did 
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the scouts fail to average better marks than the non-scouts, and in 
that school there was no difference between the groups. While in no 
case was the difference large enough to be completely reliable sta- 
tistically (that is, absolutely unattributable to chance errors of 
measurement and sampling), the very fact of a favorable difference 
in favor of the scouts in all three schools in which any difference 
existed furnishes a basis for strong presumption in favor of the 
scouts, particularly when taken in consideration with the further 
fact that the non-scouts furnished more than twice as many subject 
failures ‘during the year as did the scouts. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCHOOL MARKS* OF PAIRED GROUPS OF 
SCOUTS AND NON-SCOUTS 


Non-scouts 


2.84 
2.71 
2.20 
2.50 


2.71 


iid given to the letter marks: 

Scouting and school attendance.—In three of the schools the aver- 
age number of days of absence for the scouts was materially less than 
the number for the non-scouts, and in one of the other two schools 
there was no difference. The average number of days of absence in 
all five schools was 3.54 days for the scouts and 5.10 days for the 
non-scouts. The difference, however, was far from reliable statis- 
tically, being but .48 as great as its standard error. 

With respect to tardiness there was no notable difference. The 
scouts had been tardy an average of 1.47 times; the non-scouts, an 
average of 1.22 times. The difference in favor of the non-scouts was 
but .06 of its standard error and hence is likely to be a chance 
difference. 

Scouting and participation in extra-curriculum activities —Whether 
or not there is any causal relationship, the scouts participated much 


School Scouts 
All schoolsf............ 2.56 

if 
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more in extra-curriculum activities than did the non-scouts. As the 
data in Table 2 clearly indicate, almost twice as many non-scouts as 
scouts failed to participate in extra-curriculum activities; more than 


TABLE 2 


PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES BY MEMBERS 
OF SCOUT AND NON-SCOUT GROUPS 


Scouts Non-Scouts 


4 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Participating in no activities 30 18.6 59 
Having no club memberships 19 11.8 48 
Participating in interclass and intra- 

mural athletics 120 74.5 97 
Holding office of president of class, 

club, or home room 28 17.4 16 : 2.16 
Holding office other than president. . 74.5 86 : 4.37 


twice as many had no club memberships; and the percentage of 
scouts participating in interclass and intramural athletics was 
definitely higher. 

TABLE 3 


JUVENILE-COURT CASES IN SCOUT AND 
NON-SCOUT GROUPS 


Scouts Non-scouts 


Total in group 161 161 
Number of court cases 22 41 
Number of delinquents 18 28 
Percentage of group delin- 

quent 17.4 
Average number of cases per 

member 0.14 0.25 


The percentage of scouts who had held a presidency of class, 
club, or home room was almost twice as great as the corresponding 
percentage of non-scouts. Likewise, a materially higher percentage of 
scouts had held some other office. 

Scouting and character records.—As indicated by the data of Table 
3, the scout group furnished a significantly smaller percentage of 
cases with juvenile-court records. On the other hand, Table 4 shows 
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that a larger percentage of the scout group had records which in- 
volved disciplinary controls with the office of the principal. 

The data in Table 5 indicate that ratings by teachers on clean- 
liness, trustworthiness, courtesy, and co-operation did not signifi- 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL-OFFICE DISCIPLINE CASES 
IN SCOUT AND NON-SCOUT GROUPS 


Scouts Non-scouts 


12 8 
20 15 
3 5 


35 28 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE RATINGS ON PERSONAL TRAITS GIVEN ON FOUR-POINT SCALE BY 
TEACHERS TO 110 PAIRS OF SCOUTS AND NON-SCOUTS 


Scouts Non-Scouts 
Difference} Standard 

in Error of 
Average | Standard | Average | Standard | Averages | Difference 
Rating | Deviation| Rating | Deviation 


Cleanliness 1.65 .83 1.86 .80 
Honesty and trust- 

worthiness....} 1.84 86 1.92 .69 
Courtesy 2.01 97 2.02 -74 
Co-operation....} 2.19 2.18 -79 


cantly favor either group, although with respect to cleanliness the 
scouts were rated superior to the non-scouts by a difference which 


approached statistical significance. 


SUMMARY 


A comparison of two groups—one of 161 boy scouts and one of 161 
non-scouts—paired on the basis of age, mental-test score, grade in 
school, and level of occupation of father gave the following results: 
(1) Scouts made better school marks, although the differences were 
not completely reliable. (2) Scouts were absent a smaller number of 
days, although again the differences were not statistically reliable. 


Grade 

= = 

TRAIT 
1.75 

.09 .82 

.II .09 

.O1 .II 
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(3) Many more scouts participated in clubs and other extra-curric- 
ulum activities and held more positions of leadership. (4) Scouts did 
not seem to have better records in school citizenship, but fewer of 
them had juvenile-court records. 

In the interpretation of these data one cannot assume that the 
differences observed between scouts and non-scouts are the result of 
scouting education. It is possible that the same interests and the 
same personality and character traits that lead boys to become 
scouts are also responsible for their better school marks and attend- 
ance, greater participation in extra-curriculum activities, and avoid- 
ance of conduct likely to bring them into juvenile court. It is also 
within the range of probabilities that participation in scouting is 
both a result of these traits and a partial cause of the favorable 
differences. 


ART ABILITY OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN A COSMOPOLITAN COMMUNITY 


CHESTER E. GUNN 
Washington Intermediate School, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


PROCEDURE USED 


The assumption has often been made that certain nationality 
groups in the schools are superior to others in artistic ability. Some 
groups are considered superior both in the creative and in the appre- 
ciative phases of art, while other groups are held to be superior in one 
phase but not in the other. In the opinion of some persons, there is 
a direct relation between intelligence and artistic ability, the idea 
being that the pupil who excels in school work in general will show 
decided ability in art regardless of his ethnical background. The 
purpose of this study is to attempt to determine whether nationality 
groups and ability groups show variations in degree of attainment 
in either the appreciation or the creating of art in school. The writer 
is not concerned with the question of whether such ability is innate. 
His purpose is rather to attempt to show whether differences in this 
particular ability actually exist in the various groups under con- 
sideration. A school enrolling pupils of several ethnic groups was 
selected for carrying on this work. 

The Washington Intermediate School is made up of a cosmopoli- 
tan people, representing fairly well the racial and the nationality 
makeup of the city of Chicago Heights, Illinois. It is a two-year 
school, enrolling seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, who are drawn 
from the entire city. One of the classes, namely, Grade VIII A of 
the second semester of the school year 1935-36, was chosen for the 
art-testing. This class could be called a fair representation of the 
school so far as race and nationality are concerned. 

The country where the parents or the grandparents were born was 
taken as the basis for nationality classification. In this discussion 
the term “American” is used to designate one group, however mis- 
leading that term may be. It is used for comparison, and, excluding 
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negroes, it embodies those pupils whose parents or grandparents, or 
both, were born in the United States. As a rule, the Polish and the 
Italians were not mixed with other nationality strains, the instances 
of intermarriage, in which the children were half of one nationality 
and half of the other, being so rare as to cause the writer to ignore 
them. A group entitled “All others” includes a few straggling mem- 
bers of Mexican, Greek, and Swedish nationalities. They were not 
numerous and were of little significance in these comparisons. The 
question might be raised: What is to be gained by putting the ne- 
groes in a group by themselves in a comparison of this kind? They 
are so treated because the best type of curriculum for this group has 
not been determined. 

The teaching groups, or ability groups, used in this project were 
formed when this class of boys and girls completed Grade VI A. 
At that time the New Stanford Achievement Test was administered 
to every pupil except a few who came to Washington Intermediate 
School from some school outside the Chicago Heights system. The 
scores made on this test served as a basis for creating five classifica- 
tions, known as “ability groups.” It would seem fairly safe to as- 
sume that these five groups represented, with some degree of ac- 
curacy, five levels of ability or ambition, or both. Each classifica- 
tion except the first contained pupils from all the racial and nation- 
ality groups making up the entire class although, as Table 1 shows, 
certain nationalities and races predominated in some ability groups 
and fell off to a negligible quantity in others. 

It is plain from Table 1 that the Italian pupils were of weight in 
all ability groups except the first, where they made up slightly more 
than a fourth of the number. In each of the other four groups the 
Italians approached 50 per cent of the total. Whatever there is of 
strength or weakness to be offered by these pupils, they vitally 
affected four of the five groups. On the other hand, the American 
group made up 54.7 per cent of the first ability group but dropped 
down abruptly to 21 per cent for the group immediately below the 
top and finally became a negligible quantity in the lowest group. 
Be it because of innate power or because of acquired ability and atti- 
tudes, the American group was decidedly superior. The Polish and 
the negro groups, though comprising such small percentages of the 
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entire class that they might be considered only as samples, were 
negligible in the first ability group, but they had a tendency to in- 
crease in weight in going from higher to lower groups. In sum, the 
ability grouping was closely related to the nationality and racial 
makeup of the class. 
TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF ABILITY GROUPS ON BASIS OF NATIONALITY AND RACE 


Nationality and Race 


Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


Group IV 


Group V 


Italian: 


50.0 


17 
44-7 


16 


38 
100.0 


38 
100.0 


These pupils had had practically the same background in art so 
far as school instruction was concerned. The home backgrounds, 
however, differed markedly. Each of the five groups had received 
instruction in art for two hours a week during the four semesters 
spent in this school. The groups had had the same teachers of art 
throughout the two years. With the exception of a few late entrants, 
therefore, the advantages gained through art instruction were prac- 
tically the same for all the groups while they were in Grades VII and 
VIII. Whatever the handicaps experienced by the pupils when con- 
fronted with an art test, they should have been visited on all mem- 
bers of the class with equal severity so far as training or lack of it 
was concerned. 


be 
Polish: 
2 4 I 8 5 
4.8 10.5 2.6 23.5 16.1 
Negro: 
ee ° 5 7 4 7 
° 13.2 18.4 11.8 22.6 
American: 
ere 23 8 II 2 I 
54-7 21.0 29.0 5-9 3.2 
All others: 
Se 6 2 2 4 3 
14.3 23 5.3 11.8 9-7 
Total: 
Number........... 42 34 
208.6 100.0 100.0 
| 
{ 
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The Knauber Art Ability Test, which was used in this study, is an 
instrument devised primarily for the purpose of obtaining a definite 
measure of the degrees of artistic ability among persons at various 
grade levels from the junior high school to the university. It pur- 
ports to measure native art ability rather than acquired art skills. 
Examination of its contents shows that it tests such phases as 
short-time memory; long-time memory; accuracy and observation; 
creative imagination; and sensitiveness to correct perspective, de- 
sign, balance, and harmony. It also includes tests for measuring the 
ability to express an emotional idea and to represent an idea sym- 
bolically. This test is so constructed that a necessary requisite on 
the part of the person taking it is the ability to read and to under- 
stand directions. No attempt is made here to evaluate this testing 
device. It is assumed to be reliable and valid. 

At the close of the second semester of the school year 1935-36, 
this test was administered to all members of Grade VIII A, a total 
of 183 boys and girls. The median score for each group of each of 
the two divisions, namely, ability and ethnic, was found. These me- 
dian scores were weighed one against the other in the attempt to dis- 
cover the influence of the elements of general ability and of racial 


and nationality complexion of the groups as probable determinants 
of success in the field of art. 


ABILITY IN ART AND ABILITY IN OTHER SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Table 2 shows the median scores made by the various racial and 
nationality groups on the Knauber Art Ability Test and the New 
Stanford Achievement Test, the latter having been given when the 
class completed Grade VI A. The number of cases is not the same 
for the two tests because a few of the pupils were not enrolled in the 
Chicago Heights public schools when in Grade VI A. 

It will be noted that the Polish and the negro groups were, so far 
as the test results go, equal in art ability and had reached about the 
same level of achievement in school subjects when completing Grade 
VI. The Italian group, however, was slightly under the Polish and 
the negro groups on the New Stanford Achievement Test, yet they 
forged ahead to a slight degree on the Knauber Ari Ability Test. 
The American group excelled on both tests—a fact which, substan- 
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tiated by the scores made by the Polish and the negroes, would seem 
to indicate that art ability is more closely related to ability in all 
school subjects than to a special nationality or racial gift. 


TABLE 2 
MEDIAN SCORES OF NATIONALITY AND RACIAL GROUPS ON KNAUBER 
ART ABILITY TEST AND ON NEW STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Knauser Art Apitity Test New 


Number of | Percentage ‘ Number of | Percentage 
Pupils of Pupils Pupils of Pupils 
Tested Tested Tested Tested 


78 42.6 74 46.0 
20 10.9 18 
23 12.6 20 12.4 
American 45 24.6 35 .7 
All others 17 9.3 14 8.7 


183 100.0 161 100.0 


TABLE 3 


MEDIAN SCORES OF ABILITY GROUPS ON KNAUBER ART ABILITY 
TEST AND ON NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Knauser Art Asitity Test New STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Asitity Grour Number of | Percentage Number of | Percentage 
of Pupils Pupils of Pupils 
Tested Tested Tested 


23.0 38 23.6 
20.8 32 19.9 
20.8 34 21.1 
18.5 29 18.0 
16.9 28 17.4 


100.0 161 100.0 


When the median scores of the teaching groups are compared, as 
in Table 3, it is found that the first group, and presumably the a blest, 
had a median score of 53 on the art test, while the second group 
dropped to 26. The median scores of the second, third, and fourth 
groups seemed to show little variation in art ability. The fifth group, 


| 
Group 
Median 
Score 
4. 
75-8 
75-5 
85.4 
73-3 
All groups..... 75-7 ‘ 
Median 
Score 
42 86.2 
eee 38 80.7 
38 72.3 
34 71.5 
All groups} 183 75-7 if 
i 
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the least able group, had a median score of 12. The wide variations 
between the median scores of the fourth and the fifth groups and 
between the first and the second groups cannot be explained on the 
basis of differences in general ability if the median scores made by 
these various groups on the New Stanford Achievement Test mean 
anything. True, the median scores of the third and the fourth groups 
approached one another on both the Knauber Art Ability Test and 
the New Stanford Achievement Test, but on the latter there was no 
wide divergence between the first and second and between the fourth 
and fifth groups, as was the case in the art test. 

This inconsistency may be explained through the factor of the 
time limit. It was a noticeable fact that on the art test, an untimed 
test, the members of the first group were much more painstaking 
and took more time than did the other groups and that the members 
of the lowest group were inclined to work in a slipshod way. This 
difference was not significant in the achievement test because on 
that test there is a time limit. This difference may, in part at least, 
explain the divergence of the median scores on the two tests. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


As has been pointed out, it is unsafe to draw conclusions when the 
groups are composed of such small numbers. This limitation applies 
particularly to the Polish and the negro groups. The Italian and the 
American groups, on the other hand, have enough in each to insure 
a more representative sample and therefore furnish bases for deduc- 
tions. The findings should throw some light on the abilities of these 
two groups to make progress in the subject of art. Likewise, the 
question of whether ability in art has a relation to ability in other 
school subjects should receive a partial answer from the data in this 
study. 

It was assumed in the beginning that both the Knauber Art 
Ability Test and the New Stanford Achievement Test are reliable 
and valid. It was not the author’s purpose to attempt to determine 
the elements of subjectivity in either. Perhaps some persons would 
say that no art test yet devised will adequately measure creative 
ability and appreciation. 

With these qualifications, the following conclusions seem to be 
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warranted: (1) There is little, if any, relation between ability in art 
and the nationality of pupils or their forebears. (2) The American 
group excels in art work as well as in general school work. The 
ability to read and to understand directions may have accounted in 
part for the success of the pupils in this division. (3) There is a close 
relation between art ability and ability in general school subjects, 
evidenced by the favorable comparison of the relative positions of 
the median scores made by the ability groups on the Knauber Art 
Ability Test with the corresponding positions of the median scores 
on the New Stanford Achievement Test. Another corroboratory 
finding is that only six individual cases were discovered wherein 
achievement in art was inversely proportional to achievement in 
other school subjects. 

Children of foreign birth or of foreign-born parents, especially the 
Italians, are found to have no unusual ability in art. This finding 
does not, within itself, warrant making the subject elective in a 
junior high school where those people predominate. On the contra- 
ry, it might be a greater reason for making art compulsory, especially 
the appreciative phase. If made optional, art would in all probabili- 
ty be elected only by the pupils with greater scholastic ability, 


among whom are to be found but a small percentage of children of 
foreign-born parents. Perhaps the art teacher and the school admin- 
istrator should differentiate between appreciation and creative abili- 
ty as objectives in such work. That everyone should be able to ap- 
preciate art may be accepted as a truism, but potential producers of 
art are not likely to be found in greater proportion in a cosmopolitan 
than in a typical homogeneous population. 
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CORRELATION OF ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 
AND SCHOOL MARKS 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


Among the many investigations that have been made of the rela- 
tion between achievement-test scores and school marks, a recent 
study reported the correlation between scores on a series of the tests 
published by the Cooperative Test Service and marks assigned on a 
percentage basis during the year 1934-35 in eight independent sec- 
ondary schools for boys.t Cooperative Tests in the following sub- 
jects were included in the study: English, French, Latin, German, 
elementary algebra, intermediate algebra, plane geometry, solid 
geometry, trigonometry, biology, chemistry, general science, phys- 
ics, American history, ancient history, modern European history, 
English history, world-history, contemporary affairs, and economics. 

The study showed that the median of 121 correlations was ap- 
proximately .72 and that all except two of the correlations were 
statistically significant. The median correlations did not vary great- 
ly from department to department. The median correlation in math- 
ematics was the highest (.76), and the median in social science was 
the lowest (.68). The medians of the correlations in English, science, 
and foreign language were approximately equal, since the first two 
were .71 and the third was .72. Among the separate subjects, the 
median correlations varied from .go in intermediate algebra to .58 in 
biology. 

These correlations between achievement-test scores and school 
marks tend to be somewhat higher than those reported in most 
studies of this kind,? but most of the correlations found in the 


t Arthur E. Traxler, ‘‘Comparable Tests and School Marks,” 1936 Fall Testing 
Program in Independent Schools, and Supplementary Studies, pp. 83-111. Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 19. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1937. 

2 Use of the test results in marking probably raised the correlations to some extent, 
but statements received from the schools indicated that the use of tests in assigning 
marks was not extensive in these particular schools. 
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various studies have been high enough to be significant. However, 
a part of the relation between achievement-test scores and school 
marks is due, it may reasonably be assumed, to the fact that both 
are significantly related to intelligence. A question that arises at 
this point is: Does a significant relation exist between achievement- 
test scores and school marks when the relationship is not affected by 
intelligence? Or, to put the question another way: To what extent 
is the correlation of achievement-test scores and school marks re- 
duced by holding constant the intelligence scores? Data relative to 
this question are reported in the present article. 

In seven of the eight schools from which data were secured, the 
American Council Psychological Examination, College Edition, had 
been administered to the pupils.‘ The results of this test were used 
as a measure of intelligence. The assumption that scores on the 
American Council Psychological Examination are intelligence scores 
is, of course, a limitation of the study, since scores on all mental tests 
are influenced to some extent by factors other than intelligence. 

One hundred and twenty-one partial correlations between scores 
on the Cooperative Tests and school marks in the corresponding 
subjects, with scores on the American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination held constant, were computed. The correlations are sum- 
marized by subjects in Table 1 and by departments in Table 2. 

All the median correlations between achievement-test scores and 
marks are reduced to some extent by holding intelligence score 
constant. Among the subjects the amount of the reduction varies 
from .30 for economics to .o1 for world-history. However, there is 
only one correlation for each of these two subjects. If only the sub- 
jects for which there are several correlations are considered, the re- 
duction ranges from .21 for English to .o2 for trigonometry. Among 
the departments the amount of the reduction in median correlation 
ranges from .21 for English to .o7 for mathematics. Thus it appears 
that intelligence has more influence on the relation between achieve- 
ment-test scores and school marks in English than in any other sub- 
ject or department. In view of the high relation that has usually 


t Although this test is too difficult for use in the average high school, it is suitable 
for use in most independent schools because of their selective character. 
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been found between intelligence scores and achievement scores in 
English, this result is not surprising. 

The subject which shows the highest median partial correlation 
is intermediate algebra (.82). The median partial correlation of .69 
found for mathematics is the highest among the departments. As a 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT-TEST 
SCORES AND SCHOOL MARKS BY SUBJECTS, WITH 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES HELD CONSTANT 


Number of Median Amount Number of 
Raw Significant 


Subject Partial Partial Median Partial 


lati 1 
Correlations} Correlation | 


17 
15 
16 


Elementary algebra 
Intermediate algebra... . 
Plane geometry 

Solid geometry 
Trigonometry 


General science 

Physics 

American history 

Ancient history 

Modern European history 
English history 
World-history 
Contemporary affairs... . 


HHH 


department, the relation of achievement scores and school marks in 
mathematics is less influenced by holding intelligence constant than 
is that of achievement-test scores and school marks in the other 
departments. Because of the objectivity of the purposes and the 
curriculum of mathematics, it is reasonable to expect that general 
factors would have less influence on the relation between achieve- 
ment scores and school marks in mathematics than in most other 
departments. 

The median of all 121 correlations between achievement-test 
scores and school marks is .72. The median of the 121 partial corre- 


18 65 .43-.86 
Economics............- 
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lations is .57. It appears that holding intelligence scores constant 
reduced the correlation between marks and achievement-test scores, 
on the average, by .15. 

Although the partial correlations tend to be smaller than the 
original correlations, the great majority of the former are statistical- 


TABLE 2 
MEDIAN PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT-TEST 
SCORES AND SCHOOL MARKS BY DEPARTMENTS, WITH 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES HELD CONSTANT 


Department 


Number of 
Partial 
Correlations 


Median 
Partial 
Correlation 


Amount 
Raw 
Median 
Is Reduced 


Number of 

Significant 
Partial 

Correlations 


.50 
.60 
-69 
57 
-53 


17 
35 
17 
12 


TABLE 3 


MEDIAN PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT-TEST 
SCORES AND SCHOOL MARKS BY DEPARTMENTS, WITH 


READING SCORES HELD CONSTANT 


Department 


Number of 
Partial 
Correlations 


Median 
Partial 
Correlation 


Range 


Amount 
Raw 
Median 
Is Reduced 


Number of 

Significant 
Partial 

Correlations 


-16—.51 
.51-.87 
.71-.84 
.58-.77 
397-65 


ly significant. Of the 121 partial correlations, 105 (87 per cent) are 
significant, in that each is four or more times its probable error. Of 
the original correlations, 119 (98 per cent) are significant statistically. 

In one school the Nelson-Denny Reading Test was used instead 
of the American Council Psychological Examination. The partial 
correlations of school marks and achievement-test scores, with read- 
ing scores held constant, are given in Table 3. As in the case of the 
partial correlations with intelligence held constant, the highest 


— == - 
Foreign languages....... 38 .43-.91 
Mathematics........... 23 .16-.86 .07 
18 .29-.87 
Social science........... 18 -10-.78 15 
4 38 3 
Foreign languages....... II .67 .03 II 
Mathematics........... 4 -79 .00 4 ; 
Social science........... 4 .48 .16 4 
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median correlation with reading held constant is in mathematics, 
and the lowest is in English. It appears that reading skill does not 
influence the relation between achievement-test scores and school 
marks in the case of mathematics, since the median correlation is not 
reduced for that subject. On the other hand, the removal of the in- 
fluence of reading from the test scores and marks reduces the correla- 
tion by .27 in the case of English. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this article is that, al- 
though intelligence and reading skill, as measured by the American 
Council Psychological Examination and the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test, operate to raise the correlation between scores on achievement 
tests and school marks, a positive and significant degree of relation 
usually exists aside from the influence of either of these factors. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION' 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL anp DOROTHY T. HAYES 
University of Chicago 


This list of references represents a selection from the several 
hundred titles related to higher education that have come to the 
attention of the compilers between July 1, 1936, and June 30, 1937. 
As in previous lists, selection has been made along somewhat arbi- 
trary lines. All books and monographs have been included with the 
exception of annual reports, yearbooks, proceedings of associations, 
and institutional histories. An unusually large number of titles of 
the last-mentioned type have appeared during the year, histories 
from some seven foreign and thirteen American institutions having 
been noted. 

Selection among the articles published in journals during the year 
has been based chiefly on their contribution to new knowledge, al- 
though space has not permitted reference to more than a representa- 
tive sample of those worthy of nclusion. As a general principle, the 
list omits articles that provide only a résumé of material available 
elsewhere; articles that are merely discussions or presentations of 
personal opinions, however authoritative; and news notes and papers 
describing practices in a single institution. 

Particularly notable during the past year has been the publication 
by firms that usually cater to popular tastes of a considerable num- 
ber of books dealing with phases of higher education which are writ- 
ten in a style to attract the interest of the lay or nontechnical reader. 
559. ANDERSON, Rutu E. “(Commencement Customs and Traditions,’’ Bulle- 

tin of the Association of American Colleges, XXII (November, 1936), 
456-81. 
Describes the practices at six selected American colleges and universities. 


560. ARNETT, TREVOR. Observations on the Financial Condition of Colleges and 
Universities in the United States, with Special Reference to the Effect of 


t See also Items 495 (Eells) and 497 (Greenleaf) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the October, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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Current Interest Rates on Endowment Income. Occasional Papers, No. 9. 
New York: General Education Board, 1937. Pp. iv+26. 

Presents a significant array of data showing that the endowed colleges and uni- 
versities of the country are facing a financial situation so serious as to jeopardize 
the present balance between higher education under public and under private 
auspices. 

. Butts, Porter. “Some Implications of Housing,’’ Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, VIII (January and February, 1937), 27-32, 89-04. 

Analyzes the relationship between types of student housing and scholastic 
success, with some attention to student preferences. 

. CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL. Alma Mater: The Gothic Age of the American Col- 
lege. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv-+260. 
Describes in a delightfully anecdotal and personal manner the college and stu- 
dent life of the 1890’s and early 1900's. 

. CaRTER, THomAS M. ‘The Curricula of Liberal Arts Colleges,’’ School and 
Society, XLV (June 26, 1937), 893-06. 

Tabulates the amount of offerings in various subjects in twenty colleges of 
liberal arts. 


. CAVAN, JoRDAN T. “What Kind of College Gets the Bright Students?” 
Journal of Higher Education, VIII (May, 1937), 265-72. 

Concludes that institutions which have relatively high average intelligence 
scores for Freshmen are characterized by location in metropolitan communi- 
ties, relatively high expensiveness to the student, and relatively high income 
from endowments. 

. CHAMBERS, M. M. ‘“‘The Tenure of State University Trustees,” Educa- 
tional Record, XVIII (January, 1937), 125-36. 

Reviews certain factors affecting the length of service of state-university trus- 
tees and the methods by which their tenure may be terminated. 


. COMMITTEE T OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS. 
“The Place and Function of Faculties in University Organization,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, XXIII 
(March, 1937), 220-28. 

Surveys the organization of departments within 118 colleges and universities, 
with reference to forms of organization, abuses, the nature of statutes govern- 
ing departments, and the powers exercised by executive officers of departments. 


. DANTON, J. Pertam. “The Appointment and Election of Boards of Con- 
trol in Institutions of Higher Education in America,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXX (April, 1937), 583-01. 

Analyzes the constitution of boards of control in approximately seven hundred 
colleges and universities. 

. Durrus, R. L. Democracy Enters College. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. Pp. x+244. 
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Traces in a popular manner the history of curricular development in the 
pattern of liberal education in the American college. 

569. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. Surveys of American Higher Education. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1937. 
Pp. xii+538. 

Reports an exhaustive inquiry into the extent and effectiveness of surveys of 
American institutions of higher education, with a practically complete bibliog- 
raphy. 

. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. “Do Junior College Students Know Where They 
Are Going?”’ Educational Record, XVII (October, 1936), 571-76. 
Recommends that higher institutions relax their entrance requirements for 
junior-college graduates. 

. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. “Income from Endowments,” Journal of Higher 
Education, VII (December, 1936), 475-80. 

Reports income from endowment from 1919-20 through 1933-34 received by 
twenty privately controlled colleges and universities with productive funds 
above $10,000,000. 

. Ersner, Mark. A Lay View of Some of the Problems of Higher Education. 
New York: Dial Press, 1936. Pp. 80. 

Presents a series of seven addresses by the chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York. 


. Extiotr, Epwarp C., and CHAMBERS, M. M. The Colleges and the Courts. 
New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


1936. Pp. x+564. 
Provides a well-organized analysis of judicial decisions bearing on problems of 
concern to colleges and universities. 

. Ettiott, Epwarp C., and Hockema, FRANK C. Where They Go and What 
They Do. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 1936. Pp. 24. 

Gives statistics compiled in the autumn of 1935 from a questionnaire inquiry 
concerning the graduates of Purdue University who had received their de- 
grees in 1934 and 1935. 

. Euricu, Atvin C., and WERT, JAMES E. Applicants for Federal Aid at 
Minnesota Colleges. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 
1937. Pp. vit56. 

Accounts for the stewardship of the colleges with respect to students granted 
aid under the National Youth Administration. 

. FOERSTER, NorMAN. The American State University. Chapel Hill, North 

Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 288. 
Discusses in a frankly iconoclastic manner the service rendered to democracy 
by the state universities of this country; proceeds from the thesis that ‘the 
American state university has progressively tended to subvert the higher 
interests of American democracy.” 
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. Foster, LAURENCE. The Functions of a Graduate School in a Democratic 
Society. New York: Huxley House, 1936. Pp. x+166. 
Marshals an imposing array of statistical data in an effort to determine ob- 
jectively which of the ranking universities of the country are best fitted for 
graduate work, and offers suggestions for improvement. 

. Fraser, Mowat G. The College of the Future. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. xx+530. 
Classifies and appraises the plans that have been and are being proposed for 
the improvement of curriculum and instruction in American colleges; evaluates 
them by means of a philosophical approach; and takes into account recent 
social trends. 


. Gray, Witttam S. “Reading Difficulties in College,’ Journal of Higher 
Education, VII (October, 1936), 356-62. 

Summarizes data concerning the nature and extent of reading difficulties 
among college students, indicates the contributing factors, and cites an ex- 
ample of a diagnostic and remedial program. 

. Haccerty, Metvin E. The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: II. The 
Faculty. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xxii+218. 
Reports the research on the instructional staff of colleges and universities which 
was used as a basis for the recent revision of accrediting procedures of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. HEATON, KENNETH L., and Koopman, G. RoBERT. A College Curriculum 


Based on Functional Needs of Students. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. x+158. 

Describes a method of approach to the problem of constructing a general cur- 
riculum for a college and reports the actual procedure used in carrying out such 
a development at Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 


. Heidelberg and the Universities of America. New York: Viking Press, Inc., 
1936. Pp. vit+-62. 
Reprints letters from the London Times explaining the refusal of the British 
universities to participate in the ssoth anniversary celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. Significant for the comment on the state of the German 
universities under the Nazi regime. 


. Higher Education and Society—A Symposium. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. viii+324. 
Brings together addresses delivered by some twenty-five persons at a con- 
ference held at the University of Oklahoma. Treats such problems as the prov- 
ince of higher education, its relation to the control of physical and social 
environment, its relation to the creative arts, and its bearing on the society 
of the future. 


. HutcHins, ROBERT MAyNARD. The Higher Learning in America. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 120. 
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Points out certain shortcomings of higher education and suggests a remedy. 

The most provocative publication that has appeared in American education 

in many decades. The controversial writings, in the form of criticisms, re- 

views, replies, and rejoinders, arising from this publication make a bibliog- 

raphy which in itself is worthy of record. A few of these are: 

Brameld, Theodore B. ‘“‘President Hutchins and the New Reaction,” Edu- 
cational Forum, I (March, 1937), 271-82. 

Chase, Harry Woodburn. “‘Hutchins’ ‘Higher Learning’ Grounded,” Ameri- 
can Scholar, VI (Spring, 1937), 236-44. 

Clark, C. E. ‘Higher Learning in a Democracy,” International Journal of 
Ethics, XLVII (April, 1937), 317-35. 

Dewey, John. “Rationality in Education,”’ Social Frontier, III (December, 
1936), 71-73. 

Hutchins, Robert M. ‘‘Grammar, Rhetoric, and Mr. Dewey,” Social Fontier, 
III (February, 1937), 137-39. 

Gideonse, Harry D. Higher Learning in a Democracy. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. 34. 

Warren, W. P. ‘“‘Philosophy, Politics, and Education: Our Basic Dilemma,” 
International Journal of Ethics, XLVII (April, 1937), 336-45. 


585. JoHN, WALTON C., and Hammonp, H. P. Graduate Work in Engineering in 

Universities and Colleges in the United States. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 8, 1936. Pp. xiv+114. 
Traces the development, describes the present status, and outlines the prob- 
lems in the future development of graduate work in engineering. A study 
carried on under the auspices of a committee of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. 


586. JoNES, JoHN Price. “Factors Affecting Income,’ Journal of Higher 
Education, VIII (April, 1937), 185-90. 
Analyzes the financial outlook for privately supported higher education and 
finds the picture rather gloomy; concludes that endowed institutions must 
have added resources if they are to continue to lead the way in America. 


587. McGratu, Eart J. “The Dean,” Journal of Higher Education, VII 
(November, 1936), 427-32. 
Traces the appearance and development of the office of the academic dean in 
American higher institutions and treats the characteristics of those holding 
this office. 


588. McNEELy, Joun H. Authority of State Executive Agencies over Higher 
Education. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1936. Pp. 
iv+s58. 

Shows for each of the forty-eight states the manner in which the governmental 
agencies are given authority and control over the state-supported institutions 
of higher education. 


589. McNEELy, JoHN H. “New State Policies,’ Journal of Higher Education, 
VII (October, 1936), 363-67. 
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Describes the present policies of the legislatures of the several states in supply- 
ing state funds for the support of their universities and colleges. 

. McNEELy, Joun H. “State Councils of Higher Education,’”’ School and 
Society, XLIV (October 17, 1936), 511-15. 

Describes informal methods of obtaining co-ordination in state systems of 
higher education, as developed in six states. 

. Morcan, ArtHurR E. Not by Eastern Windows Only. Antioch College 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXII, No. 6. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch College, 
1936. Pp. 24. 

Presents the justification for the Antioch College program. 

. Ocan, R. W., and OrHErs. A College Looks at Its Program. New Concord, 
Ohio: Muskingum College, 1937. Pp. x+326. 

Reports a series of researches, modestly referred to as “service studies,” by a 
group of faculty members at Muskingum College who are alert to professional 
problems of institutional concern. 

. PALMER, ARCHIE M. “Cultivating ‘Will-ful’ Giving,” Educational Record, 
XVIII (January, 1937), 107-24. See also article by same author in 
Journal of Higher Education, VIII (February, 1937), 71-76. 
Summarizes the bequest programs at a number of institutions of higher learn- 
ing and predicts that ‘‘before long the bequest idea will take hold.” 


. PATTERSON, DALE O., and WILLEy, Matcotm M. “Philanthropic Founda- 


tions and Their Grants to Institutions of Higher Education during the 
Depression Years,”’ School and Society, XLV (May 8, 1937), 661-64. 


Finds that during the period from 1930 to 1934, while the total amount of 
grants authorized for all activities supported by foundations decreased 53 
per cent, the grants by the same agencies to higher education decreased 75 per 
cent. 


. RANDALL, WILLIAM M., and Goopricu, Francis L. D. Principles of Col- 
lege Library Administration. Chicago: American Library Association 
and University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xii+246. 

Treats exhaustively the subject of college-library administration; provides 
material of interest and value both to the librarian and the administrative 
staff of the college; includes a good bibliography. 


. SEASS, A. RoBErT. “Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-35,” 
Educational Record, XVIII (April, 1937), 182-202. 

Concludes that higher education in the United States in 1934-35 lost approxi- 
mately $11,000,0co of endowment income and that the rates of return on in- 
vestments will remain low. 


. SHAW, WILFRED B. (Editor). From Vermont to Michigan—Correspondence 
of James Burrill Angell, 1869-1871. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Michigan Press, 1936. Pp. xii+ 302. 
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Publishes the interesting correspondence incident to the selection of a presi- 
dent for the University of Michigan. Throws a revealing light on higher edu- 
cation in the Middle West at the beginning of the 1870's. 

. STOKE, Stuart M. ‘‘What Price Tuition,’”’ Journal of Higher Education, 
VIII (June, 1937), 297-303. 

Examines the proposal that college students should bear a larger share of the 
cost of their education, in the light of the national distribution of income, and 
concludes that the percentage of students who could afford to go to college 
under such circumstances is relatively small. 


. THOMAS, CHARLES Epwarp. European Universities. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., 1936. Pp. 118. 

Recounts the impressions of an American visitor to the Universities of Leyden, 
Innsbruck, Heidelberg, Brussels, and Oxford, and to certain of the English 
public schools. 

. Tunts, JoHN R. Was College Worth While? New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1936. Pp. xii+234. 

Presents in a journalistic style information concerning the present status of 
the men who graduated from Harvard twenty-five years ago, with a limited 
amount of data for similar groups from a few other institutions. 

. TURNER, FRED H. ‘Preparation for the Position of Dean of Men,’’ School 
and Society, XLIV (August 22, 1936), 254-56. 

Reports opinions gathered by a questionnaire inquiry among 128 deans of men 
regarding the preparation desirable for such a position. 

. TuttLe, Harotp S. “Cultivating Social Motives,” Journal of Higher 
Education, VIII (June, 1937), 321-28. 

Concludes, from data based on questionnaires from 275 colleges and uni- 
versities reporting means used to give training in social-mindedness, that 
colleges have a high social obligation to live up to their claim of making youth 
more socially co-operative. 

. WAGNER, Mazie Earte, Erpuson, H. P., and Morris, R. J. R. “The 
Effect of FERA Employment upon College Grades,”’ School and Society, 
XLV (January 2, 1937), 24-26. 

Concludes from a carefully controlled study of sixty-four students at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo that the F.E.R.A. program did not handicap students in their 
academic work. 

. WALTERS, Raymonp. ‘‘Statistics of Registration in American Universities 
and Colleges, 1936,’ School and Society, XLIV (December 19, 1936), 
793-811. 

Presents the annual report of enrolments in higher institutions—as usual the 
first to appear—covering the opening of the year 1936-37. 


. WARNER, FRANCES LESTER. On a New England Campus. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. viii+-280. 
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Recounts anecdotes and reminiscences of Mount Holyoke during the adminis- 
tration of President Woolley. 


606. Wriston, Henry M. The Nature of a Liberal College. Appleton, Wiscon- 

sin: Lawrence College Press, 1937. Pp. x+178. 
Expresses the views of the retiring president of Lawrence College regarding 
many vital aspects of the college of liberal arts; suggests, among other inter- 
esting ideas, a new classification of the liberal arts into four disciplines: pre- 
cision, appreciation, opinion, and reflective synthesis. 

607. Zook, GEORGE F., and Haccerty, M. E. The Evaluation of Higher Insti- 

tutions: I. Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xviii+-202. 
Traces the history of the accrediting movement in higher education and 
shows the evolution of policies in the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools which led to the recent revision of accrediting pro- 
cedures. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Administration in the small school system.—In recent years a number of at- 
tempts have been made to produce a comprehensive volume on school adminis- 
tration devoted primarily to the work of the superintendent in the smaller school 
systems. A new contribution’ to this field comes somewhat closer to fulfilling 
its avowed purpose than the usual beginning book, although it still takes an 
undue proportion of its illustrations from schools larger than the average rather 
than from the smaller ones. This fault may be condoned because of the dearth 
of reported good practice in the really small school systems. The volume does 
bring together a large amount of material on the smaller schools, some of which 
has been unreported previously. 

This book covers the material generally found in a comprehensive publication 
on school administration. The following statement of chapter headings, given 
in the order in which they appear in the book, will serve to indicate something 
of the content and the organization: ‘Education in a Democracy,” “The Super- 
intendency,”’ “The Superintendent’s Leadership,”’ “Efficient Office Manage- 
ment,’’ “The School Board,” ‘Financial Problems,” “The School Plant,” “The 
School Library,’’ “Keeping the Public Informed,” “The Selection and Appoint- 
ment of Teachers,” “Improving the School Personnel,’’ “The Professional Li- 
brary,”’ “Supervisory Functions,” “The Textbook in Supervision,”’ “The Classi- 
fication and Promotion of Pupils,’ ‘‘Pupil Accounting,’’ “The Guidance of 
Pupils,’’ “The Consolidation of Schools,” “Transportation of Pupils,’ “Looking 
Forward.” Sixty-one figures and 102 tables provide a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial. 

Some topics usuaily included in a book of this type are omitted entirely or are 
given only passing consideration. The authors are undoubtedly justified in this 
attitude toward such topics as state and federal relations to education and the 
county and the township unit. It would be hard, however, to justify the entire 
omission of such topics as school bonds, the superintendent’s annual report, and 
rules and regulations, or the mere passing mention of such topics as noninstruc- 
tional supplies, transportation records, and compulsory attendance. 

Most of the major subjects discussed are handled unusually well. Especially 
to be commended is the inclusion of well-written chapters devoted to the school 
library and to guidance of pupils. Except that the illustrations are drawn almost 
entirely from very large cities, the chapter on publicity is commendable. 

1 Frederick Elmer Bolton, Thomas Raymond Cole, and John Hunnicut Jessup, The 
Beginning Superintendent. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xxxiv+614. $4.00. 
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In some respects the chapter on financial problems is the weakest part of the 
book. In the general discussion of the budget a seven-point classification is 
given for expenditures ‘in accordance with the generally accepted budgets” 
(p. 122), but fixed charges and debt service are omitted from the list while they 
are generally included in the illustrations given on succeeding pages. From the 
discussion of “Budget Procedure” (pp. 131-35) one might gather that the major 
task in budget-making was to discover how much money was available to spend 
on the schools. The novice at budget-making would get little help from the 
discussion in spite of the profusion of figures on budget distributions. 

The volume is full of good advice from beginning to end. Probably the most 
used word in the book is “should.”? The large numbers of references at the end 
of each chapter are well selected, although in a few cases some of the best ma- 
terial is not mentioned. Footnote references are sometimes disconcerting for 
their lack of clarity. The continual use of op. cit. when the source to which it 
refers is not clear should be condemned (for example, on pages 143, 402, 415, to 
cite only a few cases). The use of ibid. to refer back as many as four or five 
pages to the original reference is probably also undesirable. Many references are 
cited in the text which are not included in the selected references at the ends of 
the chapters. 

The criticisms of the mechanical features of the book are not serious enough 
to detract greatly from its general value. One might criticize the advice some- 
times given to the young superintendent, but the instances of unacceptable ad- 
vice would indicate only normal differences of opinion. The fact remains that 
there is insufficient concrete evidence on what constitute the best practices and 
procedures in administering small schools. Probably a better book will be pro- 
duced only when better practices are discovered and when better knowledge is 


available on what are the best practices. 
OLIVER L. TROXEL 
CoLoRADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


Our changing college——Change in the lower units of an administratively inte- 
grated school system stimulates change in the upper units. Such change brings 
the college under fire. One group maintains that colleges are too orthodox in 
curriculum, method, and organization and that they pay little attention to 
changing social needs. Another group maintains that colleges confuse the aim of 
higher education and clutter up thought and institutions with irrelevant tech- 
niques and vocations. A research committee of an experimental college reflects 
the former view,' and a university lecturer reflects the latter.? 

t The Effective General College Curriculum as Revealed by Examinations. A Report 


of the Committee on Educational Research of the University of Minnesota. Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+428. $3.00. 

2 Mowat G. Fraser, The College of the Future: An Appraisal of Fundamental Plans 
and Trends in American Higher Education. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937. Pp. xx+530. $3.75. 
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The Minnesota volume, tenth of the College Problem Series, evaluates the 
examination program of the General College of the University of Minnesota as 
developed from 1932 to 1936. The three parts of the book are devoted, respec- 
tively, to the significance of adequate examinations (40 pages), a description and 
evaluation of “examination areas’’ (256 pages), and related studies (104 pages). 
Part I discusses the effective curriculum and related testing difficulties, reviews 
briefly the organization of the General College, and comments in general on the 
examination program. In Part II the development of courses, illustrations of 
test items, statistical evaluations of items, and criticisms of procedure to date 
are presented for nine examination areas: contemporary affairs, history and 
government, economics, euthenics, psychology, art, physical science, biological 
science, and English. Part III treats statistically such matters as achievement 
of transfer students from the coliege, influences on the differentiating capacity 
of test items, the effect of weekly tests on achievement, and the examination 
program. A nineteen-page appendix illustrates test situations intended to meas- 
ure learnings other than knowledge of facts and principles. There is no index. 

Contrasted with the Minnesota experimental approach to the development 
of a college course indigenous to life as faced by high-school graduates who are 
not directly absorbed by industry and are ill adapted to the orthodox college, 
Fraser’s approach is a historical and logical analysis of social structure and in- 
stitutions in an effort to determine ‘what fundamental policies are sound for 
any conditions in any age and what somewhat more detailed ones are sound for 
American higher educational institutions in the generations immediately ahead” 
(p. vii). Aside from a preliminary chapter, the book is arranged in four parts. 
Part I (26 pages) concerns basic issues confronting the college, eight of which 
are formulated, and considers the issues in relation to admissions, content, and 
method. Part II (205 pages) examines the issues in relation to aim, learning 
processes, student incentive, and learning ability; reviews social change from 
classic to modern times as related to higher education; and sets forth the func- 
tion of the college as that “of gaining, maintaining, and encouraging perspective 
—and thus of being the fundamental source of guidance and inspiration for all 
other educational and social institutions and all mature or near-mature citi- 
zens” (p. 249)—a role which “can be assumed adequately only by the college” 
(p. 244). Part III (177 pages) evaluates proposals for modifying the college as 
related to such matters as indoctrination; to specific curriculum practices, ex- 
emplified in departmentalized knowledge, ad hoc courses, traveling colleges, and 
English universities; to methods of presenting subject matter characteristic of 
typical plans contrasted with Fraser’s programs; to methods of encouraging 
students to study, as related to instructional personnel, community attitudes, 
such baits as credits and prizes, and failure; to methods of examining results 
through professor-student conferences as contrasted with objective tests; and to 
plans and requirements for college admission. Part IV (72 pages) recapitulates 
and summarizes the author’s views and describes more succinctly what he con- 
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siders “An Adequate College at Work.” Scattered citations appear throughout 
the volume, with a final eleven-page bibliography grouped by topics. 

Fraser’s style is heavy, with unnecessary qualifying phrases and with elabora- 
tion to the point of repetition. Numerous readers, however, will agree with 
Fraser’s criticism of disorganization in many colleges and of an apparent wor- 
ship by some educators of detailed studies regarding isolated aspects of the col- 
lege, as well as with the major issues around which he organizes his discussion. 
They will also find virtue in the clarity with which he sticks to issues and con- 
cepts throughout the book, rather than wandering with the progress of discus- 
sion as some theoretical writers do. Many readers will hardly sympathize with 
his characteristic attitude that “despite the innumerable statistical studies al- 
ready made concerning education, none has covered a single one of the most im- 
portant issues now confronting the American college” (p. 437). Some will feel, 
for example, that the Minnesota report deals with such issues from the stand- 
point of admissions, content, method, and evaluation of results. The illustra- 
tive material of that report should make educators less skeptical of the possibil- 
ity of using objective examinations to test interpretations, appreciations, and 
attitudes, although the authors feel that here much experimentation is still 
needed to achieve satisfactory results. The Minnesota report is not primarily to 
be read but to have at hand when one is attempting to revamp content, method, 
or testing materials in the areas considered. Numerous suggestions scattered 
through the report are useful at the high-school level. 

For quite different reasons, then, both these books decidedly merit the at- 
tention of persons interested in the college: Fraser’s book for its closely rea- 
soned, logical analysis of many present ills of the typical college, for a sociologi- 
cally grounded review of recent developments, and for a clarified statement of 
suggested goals and methods for the future; and the Minnesota study for its 
detailed description and progressive evaluation of one major experiment at- 
tempting to modify the college along lines which numerous educators regard as 


promising for its future in American culture. 
Harop H. PUNKE 
GrorcIA STATE WoMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


Advice to students who contemplate going to college—Many graduates from 
secondary schools and their parents seek an opportunity to discuss plans for 
college with someone well informed about numerous questions that call for de- 
cision. Not infrequently they have difficulty in finding, either in the high school 
or in the college, a person competent to answer their questions satisfactorily. 
Both those seeking information about going to college and those asked to give 
such information should read Dean McConn’s Planning for College. 

The titles of the various chapters indicate the nature of the questions dis- 


* Max McConn, Planning for College and How To Make the Most of It While There. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1937. Pp. x+268. $2.00. 
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cussed. They are: “Who Ought To Go to College,’ “Choosing a College 
Course,” “Choosing a College,”’ “What Will It Cost,” “Preparing for College,” 
“The Problem of Living at College,’’ “Planning To Make the Most of It.” 

It is impossible to summarize, within the limits of this review, each of the 
subjects discussed in the volume. Some idea as to the treatment given them may 
be gained, however, from a brief analysis of the answer to the first question, 
“Who Ought To Go to College?’”’ The author stresses three essential qualifica- 
tions: (1) a fairly high degree of bookish aptitude, (2) an awakened intellectual 
interest in something, (3) a fairly high degree of se/f-mastery or capacity for self- 
direction. Each of these qualifications is considered in some detail. Evidence of 
bookish aptitude, for example, is found in psychological-test scores, rank in 
class, age at time of graduation, scores in achievement tests, reading ability, and 
vocabulary. 

Particularly important is the section in the first chapter entitled “Alterna- 
tives to College.’’ Students who lack the essential qualifications for college are 
often wholly at a loss about what to do. Even though this topic is treated 
briefly, the fact that it is included indicates a recognition of its growing im- 
portance. 

One finds here and there an emphasis on the vocational ends of education 
that will hardly be acceptable to the advocates of the liberal arts. The author 
regards the trend toward a vocational and prevocational emphasis in the arts 
colleges as “a thoroughly healthy development”’ (p. 46). While he does not 
maintain that a college course should be devoted to narrow preparation for a 
vocation, he attaches weight to “career motivation’’ and advises that a college 
course be chosen in accordance with the individual’s career objective and that 
then the college be chosen in which that course may be most advantageously 
pursued. This approach allows less opportunity of exploring career possibilities in 
a program of general education at the college level than might be desired. 

A clear distinction is made throughout the volume between questions that 
can be answered directly and those that must be answered in the light of numer- 
ous contingencies. The author analyzes the factors bearing on questions of the 
latter type in such a manner as to guide the reader to answers in the light of 
his own situation. 

On the whole, the advice given seems sound, but occasional statements may 
be challenged. For example, in the chapter on “Choosing a College” such con- 
clusions as the following are too sweeping in the light of available information. 

I should strike off my list forthwith any college or university which is not recognized 
both by the regional association covering the area in which it is located and by the 
Association of American Universities [p. 89]. 

The total number of the faculty should not be less than one-tenth the total number 
of students (exclusive of students in the summer session )[p. 94]. 

You will be justified in querying strongly, on this score [the library], any college 
which reports fewer than 50,000 volumes [p. 95]. 

There should not be fewer, at the very least, than eight [departments] [p. 96]. 
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Again, regarding “The Living of Out-of-town Students” the author says: 
“Tn all these respects, good and bad, the fraternities and sororities commonly 
stand at the head of the list” (p. 205). The evidence in this matter, particularly 
as far as the good points are concerned, is far from conclusive. 

These few criticisms are in no sense intended to minimize the value of the 
volume as a whole. In fact, if there were no occasion for disagreement on any 
points, the book would probably be dull and uninteresting. The writer of this 
review recommends the book as well worth reading, not only for prospective 
students and their parents, but also for personnel and other administrative 


officers in high schools and colleges. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


A comparison of two elementary treatises on statistics —The recent advances in 
theoretical statistics and the development of important new methods in fields 
other than education have so increased the techniques which a competent re- 
search worker needs to know that any single volume attempting to include them 
all would be far too large for most classes to compass in a year’s study. The au- 
thor of a textbook in statistics is therefore faced with the necessity of omissions 
and compromises, which would be less serious if there were not a tendency for all 
textbooks to omit the same aspects of the work, so that they do not effectively 
supplement one another. 

The author of each of the textbooks here reviewed! states his intention of 
giving essentially all the elements of statistics actually used by graduate stu- 
dents and thereby disclaims any intention of presenting methods not generally 
familiar to educational research workers. Neither book refers to the wide appli- 
cability of the chi-square test or to the analysis of variance, which are not more 
difficult, if properly presented, than many less useful methods found in the 
average textbook. Cooke’s book is intended for a first course only, Sorenson’s 
for an elementary and an intermediate course. 

Neither book presents mathematical derivations, but Sorenson makes it clear 
that procedures and formulas have mathematical bases and that there is an 
inescapable logical connection between a formula and the situation in which it 
is used. So far as one could tell from reading the other textbook, the formulas 
might be arbitrary, empirical rules with no logical foundation. 

Both books are highly verbal, never using symbolism to develop an idea but 
only to record it. The reviewer is of the opinion that this approach does not pro- 
mote the development of independent power and creativeness, that it is more 
efficient in the long run to induce even the nonmathematical student to learn 


ta) Dennis H. Cooke, Minimum Essentials of Statistics: As Applied to Education 
and Psychology. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xviii+272. $2.75. 
6) Herbert Sorenson, Statistics for Students of Psychology and Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. viiit+374. $3.50. 
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to think symbolically. However, if a highly verbal textbook is desired, Soren- 
son’s has a great deal to recommend it. The exposition is very clear, sometimes 
almost too deliberate, as when he devotes twenty pages to the median. His dis- 
cussion of sampling is one of the best which has appeared in any elementary 
textbook. The questions at the end of his chapters are excellent and make a real 
contribution to the teaching of the subject. The continued emphasis on logical 
analysis and intelligent application of techniques and the wholesome skepticism, 
critical attitude, and keen quantitative sense in situations involving statistical 
data are admirable. Occasionally the author tells the reader where to find more 
refined methods than he attempts to present, a practice which might well be 
more generally employed. 

The exposition in the other book is less felicitous. For example, in explaining 
the meaning of a standard deviation, Cooke says, “The o is a more complicated 
measure of variability than some of the other measures, but it is a more com- 
prehensive measure. o has a distinct advantage, therefore, over the AD and Q 
in that it is the most comprehensive” (p. 38). Again, the discussion of when to 
use o explains that “the o should be used when a comprehensive measure of 
variability and when the influence of all scores are desired”’ (p. 41). That ex- 
planation ought to make everything quite clear. Misleading statements occur, 


for example, “. . . . 2.00 o distances (read from *) equal 48 per cent of the 


cases” (p. ror). Open curves of the learning type are used to illustrate the idea 
of smoothing a frequency distribution, with no recognition of the difference be- 
tween open and closed curves. In several places a concept is explained in terms 
of another more complicated concept which has itself not been previously men- 
tioned; for example, on page 32 the quartile deviation is explained in terms of 
the probable error and of Q, and Q,, none of which, until then, has been even 
named. Before the student has had any explanation of how to compute a cor- 
relation coefficient, he is given the somewhat dubious and relatively complicated 
formula for finding the standard error of the difference between two coefficients 
of correlation which are themselves correlated, and he has to struggle with the 
idea of the correlation between two r’s before he has had any chance to clarify the 
idea of correlation between measures (p. 119). A topic on “How To Combine 
Zero-Order Coefficients of Correlation” precedes the explanation of what “zero 
order” means and also precedes the computation of r. On page 60 the ratio of 
the weights given to Tests 1 and 3 by combining their raw scoresis not 105 + 7.5 
but 10 + 0.8. 

Both books define a score in such a way that a unit interval designated as 10 
would represent the range from 10.0 to 10.999, a practice which the reviewer 
believes statisticians to be gradually abandoning. 

A usefui feature of Cooke’s textbook is a table in the Appendix giving page 
references to the treatment of various topics in twenty-six other textbooks. 
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tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xx+428. $3.50. 

Morpuy, Lots Barctay. Social Behavior and Child Personality: An Explora- 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY EpucaTion Facutty. The Challenge of Education: An 
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STONE, CLARENCE R. Better Advanced Reading. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster 
Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. xii+292. $2.00. 

STRANG, Rut. Behavior and Background of Students in College and Secondary 
School. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. xiv-+516. $4.00. 
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STRANG, RutuH. Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. x+160. $2.00. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

AMMARELL, RaymMonp R. An Outline in Civics. Philadelphia: McKinley Pub- 
lishing Co., 1937. Pp. 96. $0.52. 

Bauer, W. W., and TEscHNER, P. A., under the editorship of James A. Firz- 
GERALD, Your Health. Pupil’s Workbook and Guide, 1937-38, for Broad- 
casts by American Medical Association and National Broadcasting Company. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 80. $0.24. 

BucGBEE, Lucy MALLARY; CLARK, Etma M.; Parsons, Paut S.; and Swett, 
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at West Hartford, Connecticut. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1937. Pp. 
XVi+510. 

CANFIELD, LEon H., WitpER, Howarp B., Paxson, FREDERIC L., COULTER, 
Etis MERTON, and MeEap, NEtson P. The Uniied States in the Making. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. viii+842+ xxviii. $2.20. 

Carson, Dick. How To Develop Personal Power, pp. xiv+228, $2.00; Personal 
Development Manual for Use with Text “How To Develop Personal Power,” 
School Edition, pp. xii-+70, $1.00. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 

CownEN, M. C., and vAN EERDEN, A. An Introduction to College German. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xxii+206. $1.40. 

EIsEN, Epna E. Our Country from the Air. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 
1937. Pp. x+212. $1.20. 

Gentry, Curtis. On the Right Road: Character Book: No. 1, pp. x+80; No. 2, 
pp. x+92; No. 3, pp. x +94. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. $0.36 each. 

GERSTACKER, FRIEDRICH. Germelshausen. With visible vocabulary and notes 
by Paul K. Whitaker. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. 46+-vocabu- 
lary. $0.48. 

Goethe’s “Hermann und Dorothea.” Edited with notes and vocabulary by A. 
Busse and G. Keil. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xxiv+178. $1.20. 

The Heath-Chicago French Series. “L’Attaque du Moulin” par Emile Zola, re- 
told and edited by Otto F. Bond, pp. 6c, $0.28. Vocabulary Drill Book: 
Graded French Readers: First Series, by Otto F. Bond, pp. iv+28, $0.24. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. 

The Heath-Chicago French Series. Premiére étape, Books I-V. Retold and edit- 
ed by Otto F. Bond. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936 and 1937. $1.20. 
The Heath-Chicago Spanish Series. “La Gitanilla” by Miguel de Cervantes 

Saavedra, abridged and edited by Carlos Castillo and Colley F. Sparkman, 
pp. iv-+60; Aventuras de Gil Blas, retold and edited by Carlos Castillo and 
Colley F. Sparkman, pp. iv+60. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. $0.28 

each. 

Hippter, C. W., and DurFEE, HELEN Burr. Safe Living. Prepared under the 
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editorial supervision of L. Thomas Hopkins. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., 1937. Pp. 188. 

Horton, Ratpu E. Laboratory Manual in Chemistry To Accompany “Modern 
Everyday Chemistry.”” Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+100. 
$1.00. 

KAstNnER, Ericu. Emilio y los Detectives. Adapted and edited with notes, ex- 
ercises, and vocabulary by Frederico de Onfs and William M. Barlow. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. iv+204. $0.84. 
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